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Editorial 


Welcome to the first issue of the 30th volume of Leisure Studies. The journal has 
published articles, research notes and book reviews on all aspects of leisure studies, 
from a variety of disciplinary, and indeed transdisciplinary, perspectives since 1982. 
The emphasis of the journal from the beginning has been on the social sciences, 
broadly defined, and the subjects covered have included the whole range of leisure 
behaviour in the arts, sports, cultural and informal activities, tourism, and urban and 
rural recreation. The journal has been at the forefront of developing the field of study 
during four different decades. Arguably, it has been the focus on international and 
qualitative research, associated with a willingness to engage with new areas of study 
such as cultural and media studies that has distinguished Leisure Studies from other 
journals in the field. As Professor Robert Stebbins has recently told us ‘Leisure 
Studies is one of three main journals in the interdisciplinary field of leisure studies. Of 
the three, Leisure Studies has been the most international and, over the years, has in 
terms of subfields, effected the broadest coverage of this interdiscipline’. 

Leisure Studies is the journal of the UK-based Leisure Studies Association (LSA), 


and since its inception has both supported and been supported by that learned society 
subject association. One of the LSA’s five aims is to encourage debate through publi- 
cations, and Leisure Studies is one of those outlets which has stimulated the exchange 
of ideas about contemporary leisure issues and through which knowledge of leisure 


research has been shared widely to an international audience. 

Our publisher, Taylor & Francis, regards the journal as a very successful part of 
their journal portfolio, and in this milestone edition we place on record our thanks to 
them for their support. As we announced earlier this year, Leisure Studies has been 
accepted into the Thomson Reuters’ Social Science Citation Index (SSCI) and will 
receive its first Impact Factor, for 2010, in June 2011. This is one more indication of 
the standing of the journal in the scholarly field. 

As befits this first issue in the 30th volume there are seven diverse yet rigorously 
argued pieces — six papers and a shorter research note. The themes they address will, 
to a lesser or greater extent, be familiar to leisure scholars over the last 30 years and 
include health and unemployment (see Glyptis, 1981; Veal, Parker, & Coalter, 1982), 
disability (see Leisure Studies, volume 28, number 4 — a special edition on ‘leisure and 
disability’, 2009), the expression and consumption of cultural identities (see Leslie, 
1995; Parry & Parry, 1988) and outdoor activities (see Humberstone, 2000; Ormrod 
& Wheaton, 2009). There is also consideration of ongoing debates about the nature 
and parameters of leisure, including aspects regarded as ‘dark’ leisure, a topic that has 
provoked lively (and heated) debate in the leisure studies community. 

The first paper, by Ken Roberts, who also appeared in the first volume in 1982 
(Roberts, Noble, & Duggan, 1982), is concerned with ‘Leisure: the importance of 
being inconsequential’. In his authoritative and wide-ranging paper, Professor Roberts 
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argues that by focusing on ‘little leisures’ (sport, tourism and so on, leisure that is seri- 
ous or casual, or leisure that produces ‘flow’, or on the specifics of the leisure of 
selected socio-demographic groups), leisure studies lose sight of the truly consequen- 
tial outcomes from leisure. He argues that the ways in which leisure as a whole has 
grown, and has not grown, and also the relative freedom of individuals to choose how 
to use their leisure time and money, becomes possible only when we recognise that 
performing what in reality are leisure’s main societal functions (enhancing well-being, 
maintaining consumer demand and expressing identities) is conditional on most of the 
details of people’s leisure choices being relatively inconsequential. 

The second piece in this issue is a research note written by Justin Newton Scanlan, 
Anita C. Bundy and Lynda R. Matthews. ‘Health and meaningfulness of time use for 
unemployed individuals: associations with involvement in education’ develops 
through dialogue with one of the classic pieces of research into the personal and social 
impacts of unemployment. The way in which unemployed people use their time has 
been an area of interest for many leisure researchers; however, further research is 
required. This research note describes one part of a larger research project exploring 
the associations between health and meaningful use of time for a group of 18- to 25- 
year-old unemployed people in New South Wales, Australia. Initial examination of 
time diary information revealed that a significant proportion of participants, although 
meeting the criteria for being unemployed, were also engaged in some form of educa- 
tion. The research note thus builds on previous literature that suggested involvement 
in educational activities (or other ‘social institutions’ such as volunteer work) might 
provide structures and support otherwise not available to unemployed individuals, and 
therefore supporting their overall psychological health. 

Mahmoud Emira and David Thompson report on the findings of a research project 
commissioned by a public body in the English Midlands, UK. ‘In the quest for their 
trust: the perceptions of families on accessing leisure services for disabled children’ is 
derived from data collected by telephone surveys, focus groups and individual inter- 
views. It focuses on the perceptions of 44 families of the barriers to accessing leisure 
services for disabled children. Although there are numerous advantages for accessing 
such services, the findings showed that the families had very few successful experi- 
ences with the current provision due to a number of structural barriers. Trust was 
perceived as crucial to access these services. 

The third paper, by Frode Stenseng, Jostein Rise and Pal Kraft, “The dark side of 
leisure: obsessive passion and its covariates and outcomes’, takes issue with the notion 
that engagement in leisure activities is exclusively conducive to well-being. By applying 
the dualistic model of passion in a leisure context to 467 participants, the measurement 
of obsessive passion for a leisure activity is related to indicators of ill-being and unre- 
lated to general well-being. In the first study, obsessive passion for a leisure activity 
was associated with activity addiction, escapism engagement and intrapersonal 
conflicts. In the second study, obsessive passion was negatively related to basic need 
satisfaction in activity engagement as well as positively related to negative affective 
outcomes from activity engagement. The authors argue that their findings can contribute 
to a broader understanding of motivation and outcomes in leisure activities. 

Next, Judy Liao examines media narratives of the Ilisin, a touristic indigenous festi- 
val in Taiwan. ‘No more dancing for gods: constructing Taiwanese/Chinese identity 
through the Ilisin’ discusses how a number of previous studies have examined tourist 
events and ethnic/racial relations as well as detailed explorations of ethnic relations 
and dynamic identities in a Taiwanese context. However, through the examination of 
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media narratives of the Ilisin through a Foucauldian lens, Liao provides a different theo- 
ret‘cal conceptualisation of the formation of identities. She analyses over 400 articles 
related to the Ilisin from newspapers and magazines using a Foucauldian discourse 
analysis, and illustrates how different identities of ‘us’ versus ‘them’ emerge amidst 
the same discursive backdrop. 

In ‘Sea kayakers at the margins: the liminoid character of contemporary adventures’, 
Peter Justin Varley presents ethnographic data gathered over a seven-month period on 
and around the Isle of Anglesey in North Wales. The data were collected during sea 
kayaking courses at a commercial outdoor centre and also during more informal outings 
with independent members of a sea kayaking club. Varley argues that the notions of 
marginal danger and of apparently approaching the ‘edge’ are key characteristics of 
the late-modern forms of adventurous leisure. It is proposed that, rather like the strange 
vertical world of the rock climber or the subterranean one of the potholer, the sea 
kayakers’ environment is an alien, marginal, liminoid world. Importantly, these shared 
experiences provide belonging in the ecstatic, temporary, Dionysiac communities who 
meet in these marginal places and situations in search of adventure and escape. 

Finally, in ‘Dreaming of drams: authenticity in Scottish whisky tourism as an expres- 
sion of unresolved Habermasian rationalities’, Karl Spracklen examines the social 
production of whisky tourism at both independently owned and corporately owned 
distilleries in Scotland. Claims of authenticity and the Scottishness of Scottish whiskies 
through commercial materials, case studies, website-forum discussions and ‘indepen- 
dent’ writing about such whisky are analysed. Spracklen argues that the globalisation 
and commodification of whisky and whisky tourism, and the communicative backlash 
to these trends typified by the search for authenticity, is representative of a struggle 
between two irreconcilable rationalities identified by Jurgen Habermas. Further, he 
argues that the broader meaning and purpose of leisure can be understood through such 
explorations of the tensions between the instrumentality of commodification and the 
freedom of individuals to locate their own leisure lives in the life world. 

We look forward to celebrating the journal’s 30th volume in various ways during 
2011. 
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This paper argues that by focusing on ‘little leisures’ (sport, tourism and so on, 
leisure that is serious or casual, or leisure that produces ‘flow’, or on the specifics 
of the leisure of selected socio-demographic groups), leisure studies lose sight of 
the truly consequential outcomes from leisure. It is argued that explaining the 
ways in which leisure as a whole has grown, and has not grown, and also the 
relative freedom of individuals to choose how to use their leisure time and money. 
becomes possible only when we recognise that performing what in reality are 
leisure’s main societal functions (enhancing well-being, maintaining consumer 
demand and expressing identities) are conditional on most of the details of 
people’s leisure choices being relatively inconsequential. 


Keywords: consumption; identities; leisure theory; society of leisure; well-being 


Introduction 
Leisure studies were formed as a collective academic enterprise in the 1950s and 
1960s, amid confidence that the economically advanced countries would become 
leisure societies. In the industrial age, work had been pivotal in people’s lives and in 
the social structure. There was a conviction that, in the post-industrial age which was 
dawning, leisure would become pivotal. 

hese ideas have been subdued if not abandoned since the 1970s, partly because 
one set of expectations has been confounded: that working time in the advanced 
countries would continue to contract and leisure time would expand. Unfortunately, 
as well as sidelining its original big idea, leisure studies have largely withdrawn from 
examining ‘big leisure’ — leisure in its entirety and its role in society. Researchers 
have tended to focus on ‘little leisures’ — sport, tourism and so on. Or they have 
focused on leisure that is ‘serious’, or likely to generate ‘flow’. Alternatively, or 
simultaneously, leisure studies have examined the particularities of the leisure of 
men, women, gays, the unemployed, senior citizens and other socio-demographic 
groups. 

There are still occasional engagements with ‘big leisure’. In the UK Chris Rojek 
has been responsible for an entire series (1985, 1995, 2000, 2005, 2009). His most 
recent contribution has dissected and traduced the leisure society theory (Rojek, 2009). 


he revitalization of Leisure Studies is never going to happen if we rely on the second 
coming of the leisure society thesis. That thesis was fundamentally flawed in failing to 
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address the developmet.! gap cr engage with the conflation of leisure with consumerism. 
(p. 188) 


Rojek seeks to set 


the cat among the pigeons in breaking the old chain of association that less work 
means more leisure; and more leisure means more freedom. Instead it indicates that 
less work means a weaker claim upon scarce resources, and more leisure, if discon- 
nected from questions of distributional justice and social inclusion, tends to end in 
more standardization, impoverishment of the imagination and the woe of entrapment 
without an alternative. (p. 181) 


Tony Blackshaw, even more recently, has in effect restated and resurrected the 
original leisure society thesis. 


It is my contention that in the liquid modern world we live in, which is founded first and 
foremost on freedom, leisure moves steadily into its position as the principal driving 
force underpinning the human goal of satisfying our hunger for meaning and our thirst 
for giving our lives a purpose. (2010, p. 120) 


The core argument throughout Blackshaw’s book is that the expansion of leisure, as 
society has moved into a stage of liquid modernity, has liberated an age-old search for 
pleasure, happiness and freedom. 

The following passages do not engage directly with either Rojek’s or Blackshaw’s 
claims, but offer a parallel interpretation of ‘big leisure’ today. It is argued that the 
original predictions of a coming leisure society have not proved wholly mistaken. 
Leisure has continued to grow, though not in exactly the ways that were expected 50 
years ago. As a result of its growth, it is argued, ‘big leisure’ has become at least 
potentially more influential in several important ways — as a contributor to well- 
being, in the economy, and as an arena where identities can be constructed, modified, 
embellished and expressed. The ‘little leisures’, in contrast — the particular leisure 
activities in which individuals choose to engage, and the differences between socio- 
demographic groups — are relatively inconsequential, meaning societally neutral in 
their effects, often amounting to alternative ways of achieving similar outcomes. 
Moreover, it is argued that the inconsequential character of much of ‘little leisure’ is 
itself important (theoretically). This inconsequentiality is a condition for people’s 
relative freedom to choose, to use leisure in alternative ways according to personal 
preferences and the inclinations of sociocultural aggregates, thereby maximising the 
potential contributions of ‘big leisure’ to well-being, the economy, and identity 
formation and maintenance. 


What happened to the leisure society? 


The fact that today we are not living in the kind of leisure society that was envisaged 
40 years ago should not be a collective embarrassment for leisure scholars. Very few 
were ever subscribers. Joffre Dumazedier (1967, 1974, 1989) attached great signifi- 
cance to the ‘historical inversion’ — total leisure time exceeding total paid work time, 
and expected leisure time to become increasingly dominant. Up until the end of the 
1980s John Neulinger (1990) held on to the belief that the growth of leisure time was 
delivering the economically advanced societies to the gates of ‘Eden’. However, most 
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leisure scholars were always sceptics or outright critics of forecasts of a ‘wealth of 
leisure’, and were keen to stress that the freedom experienced in leisure was a relative 
freedom. In 1970 Staffan Linder noted that spending (money) was growing far more 
rapidly than leisure time. In 1975 Geoff Godbey coined the term ‘anti-leisure’ 
(compulsive, time-pressured activity) to characterise the condition that he believed 
was spreading in North America. Harold Wilenski (1963) had already observed that 
most of the expansion in work-free time during the previous 100 years had been due 
to the growth of sections of the population outside the paid workforce — mainly the 
young who were remaining longer in education and the retired. These have continued 
to be the main trends since the 1960s. Leisure time has continued to grow, and as 
before, most of the direct beneficiaries have been the young and old rather than people 
in paid employment (Gershuny, 2000; Gershuny & Fisher, 1999). Average hours of 
work for employed men in Britain have not declined since the 1970s. There is some 
debate about whether average hours of work have actually lengthened in any country 
(see Robinson & Godbey, 1999; Schor, 1991), but there is no dispute that the former 
downward trend has bottomed in North America, Britain and possibly some other 
European countries. Nor is there any dispute that in all these countries women are 
doing more paid work than in the 1960s. Households’ total workloads have therefore 
increased. This applies to paid work time only, and also to paid plus unpaid work time 
(housework and child care) (see Roberts, 2007). 

The problem for leisure studies is not that the entire project was ever based on 
agreed predictions let alone a coherent theory about how and why, and with what 
consequences, leisure time would grow for all sections of the population. As noted 
above, most leisure scholars were always critics or sceptics. Leisure studies’ problem 
is the lack of an explanation of trends in the total amount and the distribution of leisure 
time. Economic theory has proved barren. Economics has theories about time and 
money preferences, but too many facts fail to fit all the theories (see Gratton & Taylor, 
2004). Why did the decline in hours of work end in the 1970s or thereabouts (at least 
in Britain and North America)? How likely is a resumption of the earlier downward 
trend? Juliette Schor has blamed overwork (seen as the source of work-life balance 
problems) on greedy corporations and consumers’ surrender to a ‘work and spend 
culture’ but neither explanation survives rigorous examination. Employees do not 
have to choose between long hours and no hours. Most employees work average rather 
than long hours, and there are opportunities to downshift (to opt for shorter work 
schedules) for those who want to do so, though the opportunity costs can be consider- 
able. There has been an increase in the number of part-time jobs: short-hours employ- 
ment has become easier, not more difficult, to obtain. If workers valued leisure time 
sufficiently, it would serve employers’ interests to reduce their hours of work and 
thereby avoid paying the salary premiums that would be necessary to persuade people 
to work longer. Regarding people who work and spend as victims of a work and spend 
culture overlooks the fact that those who work longest and earn the most not only 
spend most but also do most in their leisure time (they have the highest participation 
rates in nearly all forms of out-of-home leisure, and save time mainly by watching less 
television) (Roberts, 2007). 

The following passages argue that what we now know about leisure provides an 
explanation of the failure of leisure time to continue to grow and of hours of work to 
shrink remorselessly, while allowing that there may be another downward lurch in 
typical work schedules some time in the future. The decline in hours of work up to the 
1970s was not gradual but occurred in irregular lurches (Bienefeld, 1972). There are 
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ways (more on this below) in which leisure has continued to grow and, at least in this 
sense, has become a more important part of society and in most people’s lives. By 
noting the particular ways in which leisure has grown and for whom, and other ways 
and for whom leisure has not grown and may even have contracted, we can derive 
important clues about the real societal roles of leisure. We can establish the ways in 
which leisure really has become more important (with real consequences for individ- 
uals and the wider society), and other ways in which leisure’s true importance lies in 
being inconsequential. 


The functions of leisure for individuals and their societies 

Leisure scholars have been close to unanimous (but see Rojek, 2009 for an exception) 
that leisure behaviour is at least relatively freely chosen. To this the following 
passages seek to add that this is possible because the particular ways in which people 
choose to spend their leisure time and money are relatively inconsequential, often for 
the individuals themselves and even more so for their wider societies (beyond the 
actors’ personal social networks). The ‘relatively’ in freely choosing is in contrast to 
how most people’s behaviour is controlled while they are at work, and relatively 
inconsequential is in comparison with decisions such as whether to take or to resign 
from a job, to quit or to continue in education, to marry or to divorce, and whether or 
not to become a parent. The main actual consequences of leisure behaviour are iden- 
tified below. The key point, and the main argument of this paper, is that these real 
consequences are possible only because, in other respects, leisure is inconsequential. 
Modern leisure is typically separated from the rest of our lives by some combination 
of place, time or activity. Both time and experiential definitions treat leisure as 
‘different’, and in this sense separate. An implication is that the consequences of 
leisure conduct can be mostly contained within the time, place or activity, and remain 
exclusive to those who are directly involved. Separation is a necessary but not a suffi- 
cient condition for the consequences of leisure to be contained, and we should also 
note that containment can be asymmetrical. People’s occupations and family roles do 
influence their leisure. In contrast, as argued below, although our overall uses of 
leisure have important implications for our wider societies, this does not apply to the 
details of how we use our relative freedom to use leisure in particular ways, although 
these details can be extremely important to and significant for the actors. This 
containment is the context wherein leisure satisfactions are necessarily intrinsic, and 
leisure activities can be undertaken basically for their own sake. In leisure we can 
experiment, let ourselves go, take risks — extreme risks — in order to experience sensa- 
tions for which we would not want to risk our jobs or marriages. We shall return again 
to leisure’s relatively inconsequential aspects, while first specifying the ways in 
which the leisure that has grown, and the ways in which people use it, have societally 
important consequences. 


Well-being 


This is among a family of concepts. Well-being is sometimes used inter-changeably 
with quality of life. Both may be applied to individuals, entire societies or groups 
therein (Haworth & Hart, 2007). Happiness, pleasure and life satisfaction may be 
treated as contributors to general well-being/quality of life, or as indicators of these 
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broader states. All measurements are self-reports, and scepticism is justified as to 


whether what people say or claim can be treated as synonymous with their real well- 
being (forthwith proxy for the entire family of concepts). However, we know that 
answers to the relevant questions are related to measurable activity in the human 
brain (Layard, 2005). Also, the research consistently yields meaningful findings, like 
most rich people being more satisfied with their lives than most poor people, which is 
the case in all societies where relevant evidence is available (Layard, 2005). The 
different measurements of well-being correlate with one another, but imperfectly, 
suggesting that well-being may not be a unitary state (Shackman, Liu, & Wang, 
2005). We know that the effects of specific experiences and events may depend on 
the sociocultural contexts, and may also vary from person to person within the same 
contexts (Haworth & Hart, 2007). This implies, as regards leisure, that there are no 
activities that can be recommended as reliable routes to well-being for everyone, irre- 
spective of time and place. 

All that said, the relevant research all shows that participation in nearly all leisure 
activities tends to improve well-being. Physically active leisure improves physical 
fitness and health as well as subjective well-being. Leisure that is not physically 
strenuous may also yield physical health benefits, though to a lesser extent. The 
mechanisms are unknown, but probably psychosomatic, via improvements in psychic 
well-being (see Iso-Ahola & Mannell, 2004). 

The main qualification that must be attached to claims that leisure is good for well- 
being is that usually the leisure needs to be active. Csikszentmihalyi’s (1993) research 
shows that, in general, doing is better than just thinking about it. However, as always, 
there are exceptions. People often read for enjoyment. It is believed that the relevant 
benefits arise from the concentration that reading involves (see Fave & Massimini, 
2003). There appear to be special benefits in social leisure (Argyle, 1996; Son, Yarnal, 
& Kerstetter, 2010). Structure, imposed by an externally set timetable, can be useful 
in reducing the need for personal motivation on each occasion. 

The mechanisms that yield all the benefits are far from clear, but are probably 
similar to those that make paid work good for personal well-being even when people 
do not like their particular jobs. Work and leisure both can provide what psychologists 
call ‘basic categories of experience’ that are beneficial (see Haworth, 1993; Haworth 
& Drucker, 1991). Activity is generally preferable to passivity, doing nothing. Social 
interaction, just being part of a group, even if the group is an anonymous audience, 
can be beneficial, so watching a film in a cinema, experiencing and expressing 
emotions collectively, is more beneficial for psychic well-being than watching the 
same film alone, at home, on television (Uhrig, 2005). Having a goal to work towards, 
being part of a collective effort and accomplishing a goal are all good for personal 
well-being. These are all valid as generalisations, but as indicated above, there are 
always exceptions. 

Leisure research has identified particular kinds of leisure activities that offer 
particular kinds of gratifications, which may or may not be especially or generally 
beneficial for personal and/or societal well-being. The relevant types of leisure are: 


e Activities that challenge to the utmost an actor’s skills and capabilities, produc- 
ing an experience that Csikszentmihalyi (1990) describes as ‘flow’, which is 
sometimes equated with optimal or peak experience. The challenge may be 
physical, cultural or intellectual, and may be faced by a solitary individual or a 
group. 
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e Serious leisure activities to which individuals may become devoted, obsessive, 
and in which they build leisure careers, gradually expanding their knowledge, 
skills and status within the leisure communities (see Stebbins, 1992). 

e Edgework in liminal zones where people venture beyond what they know to 
be safe — legally, physically, socially and/or psychologically. This kind of 
leisure is believed to be especially efficacious in generating excitement, ‘buzz’ 
(Blackshaw, 2010; Rojek, 2000). 


Flow is positively associated with most measurements of well-being (Bryce & 
Haworth, 2002), but the experience is not a/ways enjoyed, and enjoyment, plus feeling 
in control, having chosen the activity, appear to be necessary mediators for all kinds 
of leisure activity to boost well-being (see Haworth, 1993; Heo, Lee, McCormick, & 
Pedersen, 2010). Serious leisure appears more reliable than flow as a source of enjoy- 
ment and improved well-being (see Argyle, 1996; Heo et al., 2010). The associations 
between well-being and leisure edgework around or beyond the limits are as yet 
untested. 

Leisure is not the sole source of activities and experiences that are good for well- 
being. People are more likely to experience flow when at work than in leisure time 
(Haworth, 1993). Indeed, the experience that is most likely to occur in leisure time is 
apathy (typical when watching television) (see Csikszentmihalyi, 1990). However, a 
merit of leisure is that it can offer all the above benefits to everyone. The benefits are 
not zero-sum, where one person’s gain is another’s loss. Moreover, exactly what 
people do with their leisure, within the limits specified above, seems not to matter. 
There are many leisure activities in which people can become seriously engaged, 
many routes to flow and so on. Leisure will improve the physical and psychic well- 
being of men and women, of all ages, and whatever their economic circumstances, 
but leisure can be especially beneficial for groups that do not gain the relevant cate- 
gories of experience from other parts of life, like those who are not in employment, 
and who are separated from their families. People in later life derive exceptional 
benefits if they maintain active, social and structured leisure (see Kelly, Steinkamp, 
& Kelly, 1987). Unfortunately, it is people who are in employment, with earned 
incomes, and who have regular contact with relatives, who tend to be the most 
leisure-active. 

Many people’s leisure behaviour is sub-optimal for their own well-being. This 
applies to physical well-being where most people in the affluent West would benefit 
by taking more, and more regular, exercise. They know this, yet remain inactive. 
Seppo Iso-Ahola (2009) has despaired of persuasion and now advocates redefining 
exercise out of leisure and somehow making it a compulsory part of everyone’s every- 
day life. However, the loss of personal control would be likely to dilute the benefits. 


The economy 


Leisure activity can boost personal well-being. Leisure spending boosts an economy. 
As with all other spending, an economic multiplier effect follows. As households and 
entire populations grow wealthier, the proportions of their spending that are devoted 
to leisure goods and services rise. Thus leisure becomes a larger business sector 
(Martin & Mason, 1998). In some countries, where inward tourism is the main indus- 
try, leisure has become the mainstay of the entire national economies. This has long 
been the case in holiday resorts in richer countries. They have long depended on 
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holiday-makers’ spending to generate jobs and incomes for local residents. Some 
entire countries are now in a similar situation. 

Spending on leisure goods and services is always discretionary in that it is not 
essential in order to meet human survival needs. It was once believed that when 
economies became sufficiently productive to meet everyone’s needs, sources of 
conflict would evaporate, and since everyone had ‘enough’, people would enjoy 
longer and longer hours of free time. We now know that once survival needs have 
been met, people are capable of developing an endless list of wants. Indeed, they 
must want, and if necessary be made to want, in order to create the demand and 
spending on which economic growth depends. Up to now, consumer advertising and 
positional competition (see below) have proved capable of persuading people to 
continue to spend. Indeed, they will incur debt in order to take the waiting out of 
wanting. From time to time there are signs of consumers’ appetites becoming satiated 
(see Gabriel & Lang, 1995). Over 20 years ago Horning, Gerhard, and Michailow 
(1995) identified a small sample of German employees who had voluntarily reduced 
their hours of work substantially and adopted relatively frugal lifestyles. These 
subjects were presented as ‘time pioneers’, but they have not (yet) become trend- 
setters. All such ‘straws in the wind’ have never become gales. Positional competi- 
tion (see Hirsch, 1977) occurs when enjoyment of a good, service or experience is 
conditional on others not sharing the enjoyment (fashion clothing and latest model 
motor cars are examples). Eventually tipping points are reached when virtually 
everyone realises that they need PCs, email, mobile phones and digital televisions 
because older, simpler and cheaper alternatives cease to be available. 

Drawing attention to how people are persuaded to spend and consume is part of 
the standard Marxist critique of capitalism, as in Clarke and Critcher’s (1985) classic 
study. However, the observations are not inherently Marxist — see Rojek (2009) for a 
non-Marxist tirade against the marketing of alcohol and tobacco products. All 
economic systems have to somehow balance production and consumption. By the 
1930s the Russian Bolsheviks had realised that they needed to facilitate and stimulate 
consumption in order to make the socialist economy work (see Randall, 2008). The 
issue as to which system produces the best outcomes can be set aside for present 
purposes. Here the essential point is that it is necessary, systemically important, for 
people to spend on leisure goods and services. 

The benefits of positional competition are inevitably zero-sum. Overall levels of 
enjoyment do not rise throughout a population whose members compete. The situation 
is analogous to a crowd where everyone stands on tiptoe so no one sees further. Thus 
economic growth becomes less effective in boosting collective levels of life satisfac- 
tion once countries pass the threshold where everyone’s basic needs are met securely 
(Layard, 2005). Richer people continue to be more satisfied with their lives than 
poorer people, but this is entirely a product of positional competition. Even so, coun- 
tries need to keep their economies growing. Their populations, represented by their 
governments, are in competition with the populations in other countries, and there is 
no steady-state option in a global (or any other) market economy, and where science 
progresses and technologies change constantly. All this is now in a context where 
leisure spending has become mobile in the richer countries where people are able to 
travel for leisure. So cities compete for shoppers and with the attractions of their night- 
time economies. Countries compete for tourists. Again, it is zero-sum: one city’s or 
country’s gain is at the expense of others. The UK city of Liverpool’s year (2008) as 
European Capital of Culture is estimated to have attracted an additional 9.7 million 
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visitors to Liverpool, generating an additional £753.8 million in visitor spending. 
Overall, between 2004 and 2008, there was a 50% increase in visitor numbers (Garcia, 
Melville, & Cox, 2010). Needless to say, if the Capital of Culture title had not been 
won by Liverpool, the spending would have gone elsewhere. 

Commerce, privately owned profit-seeking businesses, are extremely effective in 
generating and attracting consumer spending. One of the so far unresolved problems 
of leisure ‘politics’ arises from the fact that commerce typically succeeds by making 
consumption easy. Yet it is necessary for us to work at our leisure in order to improve 
our well-being. We need to be active, to collaborate with others, and to do so in regu- 
lar disciplined ways (see Harper, 1997). The voluntary sector is best able to offer 
these experiences. Rojek (2009) advocates emotional labour governed by emotional 
intelligence. This is an instance of different beneficial functions of leisure pulling in 
contrary directions. Economic growth has ceased to make the world’s richest popula- 
tions happier. Twenty years ago this led Robert Lane (1991) to proclaim ‘the market 
experience’ a failure. We can add to the original indictment that nearly all the 
economic benefits of further growth are now concentrated within the top half of the 
income distribution range, and recessions are now triggered by excessive lending and 
borrowing rather than the classic over-production of goods. The likelihood of 
commerce’s drive to expand threatening environmental sustainability (Martin & 
Mason, 1998) may lead governments to impose restrictions, but the underlying 
leisure dilemma will not be resolved. People need to keep spending, and one way of 
achieving this is to expose them to television: the standard programmes, not just the 
adverts, are known to stimulate the desire to spend (see Cashmore, 1994). In some 
ways, but not in all ways, their time would be better spent on more active forms of 
leisure. 

Once we recognise the character of the main personal (well-being) and societal 
(economic) benefits of leisure, it becomes easy to understand and explain why leisure 
time has not continued to grow and grow and grow. Leisure time has no value for indi- 
viduals beyond their need to recuperate and their capacities to undertake the activities 
required to improve physical and psychic well-being. There is no economic value in 
leisure time beyond that required to spend and consume purchased goods and services. 
In other words, there is no driver, psycho-biological or societal, that might create a 
collective demand for more and more leisure time. Excess time, literally spare time, is 
more likely to be debilitating than enriching. 


Identities 

As noted above, the core argument throughout Tony Blackshaw’s (2010) recent book 
is that the expansion of leisure has liberated an age-old search for pleasure, happiness 
and freedom (well-being in the present paper). However, having agreed with this 
claim (it has been argued above that most forms of leisure usually promote well- 
being) it becomes necessary to explain why the expansion of leisure has not left the 
population any happier than in the 1950s (Layard, 2005). 

Another of Blackshaw’s claims is that nowadays it is through their leisure that 
people build identities, with social markers such as class, gender and race having lost 
their former explanatory power. Other writers agree that leisure has become a key site 
for identity construction. According to Shaun Best (2010), leisure is where we 
construct the identities with which we are most comfortable. Best acknowledges class, 
gender, sexuality and disability as sources of constraints, but not as determinants. The 
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examples of leisure as a source of identities most commonly cited are from serious 
leisure. Dilley and Scraton’s (2010) study of women climbers is an example. The 
women in this study experienced climbing as the part of their lives where they really 
‘fitted in’ and ‘felt accepted’. Blackshaw (2010) characterises commitments to serious 
leisure as ‘devotional’. Dilley and Scraton’s term is ‘obsessive’. Brenda Wheaton 
(2004), and some of the contributors to her edited volume, claim that lifestyle sports 
are the actors’ primary identities, which best express who they really are. 

We need to be cautious in the face of these claims. Identity claims become secure 
only when accepted by significant others. People may feel most comfortable in the 
presence of others who share their leisure enthusiasms, but this does not guarantee that 
employers, work colleagues, family members and neighbours will relate to them 
primarily as climbers, sky-divers or whatever their form of serious leisure. In the era 
preceding what Bauman (1998) followed by Blackshaw (2010) label liquid modernity, 
Lewis and Weigert (1981) described a culturally consensual hierarchy of social times. 
The hierarchy was headed by sacrosanct occasions such as Christmas, and to a lesser 
extent weekends, which everyone was expected to respect, so people who were 
required to work on these occasions could expect some special recompense. The 
cultural order, according to Lewis and Weigert, stipulated that work time normally 
took precedence over family time, and that both took precedence over leisure time. So 
work and family commitments would be acceptable excuses for missing a leisure 
event, whereas a leisure commitment would not be considered sufficient reason for 
absence from work or from a family wedding. The historical inversion part- 
proclaimed and part-predicted by Dumazedier (1967, 1974, 1989) anticipated leisure 
time gradually taking precedence. As far as | am aware there is no evidence that any 
such change has occurred, except that more employees are now doing the kinds of 
professional jobs in which they can enjoy a measure of time sovereignty, deciding 
exactly when they will do their paid work (Roberts, 2007). Opportunities to build 
preferred leisure identities remain highly unequal. Class inequalities in Britain are 
now wider than at any time since the nineteenth century. Rates of relative occupational 
class mobility remain unchanged (see Goldthorpe & Mills, 2008). These are not 
among the senses in which society has become more liquid. Biographies have been 
individualised alongside the dissolution of occupational and neighbourhood commu- 
nities. Working class identities have been devalued and, according to Skeggs (2004), 
in some milieu have now become a stigma. 

The position adopted in this paper is that leisure is certainly a site, and has always 
been a site, where people can most freely express who they really are, and receive 
confirmation of their authentic selves from beyond their immediate families and work 
associates. Leisure identities are certainly constructed, and have always been 
constructed, through /eisure activities, but it has also always been the case, and 
remains the case, that identities rooted elsewhere are expressed through leisure. Gays 
join gay football clubs partly because this is where they feel accepted and comfortable, 
but the clubs are not where they become gay (see Jones & McCarthy, 2010). 

There are several dimensions of identity that we usually, routinely and unreflex- 
ively express simultaneously while at leisure. First, we express and tell others about 
our positions in the socio-economic hierarchy. We may not, and we probably prefer 
not to, and do not, reveal details about our incomes and wealth. Our neighbours and 
others whom we encounter may not even know our occupations. We may have reasons 
for keeping ‘vulgar’ details private. Nevertheless, our leisure behaviour sends clear 
signals, mainly via our kinds of dwellings and the neighbourhoods where we live, the 
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cars we drive, maybe the clothes we wear and the places (shops, holiday resorts) 
where we are seen and have our presence conveyed to others (see Southerton, 2002). 
Leisure behaviour allows us to add fine distinctions to crude class differences. We can 
signal which factions of the middle class we belong to by virtue of our choices of 
clothing and restaurants, the live entertainment that we watch, the sports and teams 
that we follow, and our tastes in music (see Wynne, 1998). The wider groups with 
which we simultaneously align ourselves are defined by their ability to decode the 
symbols accurately (see Bourdieu, 1984). People who are secure in their middle class 
identities may individualise their characters by adopting or retaining some proletarian 
tastes. They know that they will not be mistaken for real (working class) workers (see 
Skeggs, 2004). 

The ways in which advantaged socio-economic strata keep themselves distinct, 
able to exclude outsiders, appear to have changed over time. These strata are no longer 
distinctively highbrow, if they ever were, though there is still a distinctively highbrow 
faction. Rather, it is cultural omnivorousness that separates the present-day middle 
classes from the rest (see Bennett et al., 2009; Erikson, 1996; Peterson, 1992; Peterson 
& Kern, 1996), but as always, one cannot join the advantaged strata simply by acquir- 
ing the right tastes — education, occupation, income and all that follows remain neces- 
sary conditions. 

Leisure is also where we express our gendered and sexual identities. We do this 
most basically by how we present our bodies — our clothing, coiffure and demeanour, 
and the ways in which we behave towards others of our own and the opposite sex. We 
also express the categories of men and women that we belong to — sexually partnered 
or single, hetero or gay. The social meanings of masculinity and femininity are neither 
unitary nor eternal. Our leisure behaviour can tell others whether we are ‘new men’ or 
‘new lads’ (see Blackshaw, 2003). There are now alternatives to submissive feminin- 
ity, being an extension of a husband’s identity. There are feminine options of indepen- 
dent leisure, paralleling the achievements of women today in education and the labour 
market (see Karsten, 1995). As with socio-economic status, it 1s in our leisure that we 
are best able to let it be known who we really are. 

Leisure is simultaneously a field in which national identities are expressed. 
Members of the titular nationalities in their own countries may not be aware of this. 
The British at leisure are most likely to be conscious of their leisure specificities when 
in Kuala Lumpur or Moscow. Leisure is where minorities within a host country can 
express their own identities. This is not necessarily incompatible with being recogn- 
ised as full citizens of the countries in which they live, as Irish-Americans, Polish- 
Americans, Japanese-Americans, Russian Kazakhstanis and others will testify. The 
cultural and sporting achievements of one’s own nation or ethnic group allow pride to 
be expressed, and these processes are not zero-sum. Every nation, every social class, 
and men and women of all sexual orientations can express and experience pride in 
who they are. 

We realise instantly why leisure cannot be a source of our basic identities — the 
identities which we retain throughout our lives and carry with us into all domains 


education, work, neighbourhoods as well as leisure. We cannot simultaneously be 
expressing basic identities that are rooted elsewhere and creating such basic identities: 
attempting the latter would be deceptive, and regarded as such, rendering us liable to 
exposure and ridicule for attempting to conceal who we really are. We do not change 
our basic identities every time we shop and purchase new outfits or refresh our music 
libraries (Warde, 1994). Consumer roles cannot replace producer roles as sources of 
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basic identities as suggested, for example, by Baudrillard (1998) and Bauman (1998). 
What we can consume depends on what we produce (our occupations and incomes). 
The goods in most people’s homes are not sources of identity but mark key family and 
other biographical events (Miller, 2008). There is a sense, a trite sense, in which 
leisure roles, and indeed all social roles, are identity conferring. By playing | become 
a footballer. The identity issue is whether the particular identity endures throughout 
life, or lasts only while I am playing football, and whether, while I am still an active 
footballer, this is the role that governs how people relate to me in other domains of 
life, and to which I am allowed to subordinate other commitments (leisure time taking 
precedence). Leisure introduces (often temporary) identity embellishments. It enables 
people to express individuality while simultaneously aligning themselves with partic- 
ular lifestyle groups, but all this is while retaining basic, core identities, and these do 
not appear to have changed over time: they are still based on occupations, ethnicity 
nationality, sex and family roles (see Phillips & Western, 2005). Leisure may offer 
temporary identities while people are in life-stage transition, specifically during youth 
when their links with families of origin have loosened but their adult destinations 
remain uncertain (see Miles, 1998, 2000). Contrary to Robert Hollands’ (1995) claim, 
this is an instance where today’s young people are unlikely to be signalling the char- 
acter of the future adult population. 


inconsequential leisure 


The various uses to which people may devote their leisure are extremely consequential 


in particular ways (specified above) while being inconsequential in other, equally 


important respects, as follows. Moreover, the ability of leisure to have its actual conse- 
quences depends on our leisure choices being inconsequential in other ways. 


(1) There is no wider public interest in, because there are no public consequences 

from, how people choose to express their identities, or which identities they 
express and maybe construct, during their leisure: how they dress, where they 
shop, where they take their holidays or the music they listen and dance to. An 
actor’s immediate audience may be deceived by someone acting in bad faith. 
This may occur frequently in the virtual reality of cyberspace, in which case 
all such presentations of the self are likely to be treated as just fun. If deception 
occurs in either face-to-face or virtual interactions, the significant conse- 
quences will be wholly inter-personal and of no wider concern. 
People need to spend money on leisure goods and services in order to main- 
tain and expand the economy, businesses, profits and incomes, part of which 
becomes further leisure spending. Exactly what people spend their money on 
is inconsequential for the overall health of the economy. Where people spend 
their money makes a difference to particular places — localities and countries. 
Likewise the goods and services that are purchased make a difference to the 
fortunes of different leisure industries and the businesses therein. Hence the 
fierce competition for market shares, and in some cases for government 
support, with claims on state budgets backed by research evidence suggesting 
public benefits in the form of preventing social exclusion or improving 
health. From the point of view of general economic performance, in contrast, 
exactly what people purchase and exactly where they spend their money are 
inconsequential. 
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(3) Likewise, exactly how people use their leisure to improve their well-being is 

not an issue of general public interest. There is a public interest in all members 
of a society safeguarding and indeed maximising their psychic and physical 
well-being. For example, their performances as workers are likely to be 
affected. Also there could be cost-savings or costs incurred by public health 
services. However, there is no equivalent public interest in exactly how or 
where people exercise or otherwise engage in active, social and structured 
leisure. 
The risks attached to leisure activities are usually contained within leisure 
itself. This is why leisure is able to perform what sociologists call latency 
functions. In everyday colloquial terms this means ‘letting off steam’ and 
‘letting ourselves go’, but in leisure we are not risking our occupational careers 
or family lives and relationships. In their leisure people can perform edgework 
in liminal spaces, enjoying the excitement and the risks, which are personal to 
the individuals and their own social networks, and otherwise contained within 
the ‘fields of play’. Similarly, people can build serious leisure careers and 
become as proficient as professionals in their sports, hobbies or voluntary 
work (see Stebbins, 1992), but failure to achieve these standards does not have 
the same consequences as failure in paid work careers. 


Leisure is relatively, not totally inconsequential. There can be further conse- 
quences in which there is a public interest, apart from levels of well-being, in people’s 
choices of leisure activities. 

? 


(1) In leisure people can develop skills and capabilities that prove useful in other 
social roles including their paid occupations. Indeed, leisure is the normal 
route into professional careers in sport and the arts. That said, most businesses 
and economic sectors do not rely on leisure inputs for their skill formation. 
Shared leisure may strengthen bonds within families and among work associ- 
ates. In practice, however, adult family members share little leisure apart from 
watching television together (see Gatenby, 2004), and few businesses or 
professions rely on leisure contributions to whatever levels of workforce 
cohesion they require. 

If people spend their leisure in voluntary associations, then, according to 
Robert Putnam’s impressive evidence from the USA, this strengthens trust 
relationships throughout a community, and the outcomes include better 
health, less crime, higher attainments in education and more engagement in 
politics (Putnam, 2000). Devoting leisure time to political activity may 
change the world and this is certainly not inconsequential, though much polit- 
ical activity is purely expressive, giving vent to activists’ feelings without any 
expectation even on their own part that they will succeed (see Parkin, 1968). 
Putnam (2000) claims that in the USA civic participation has declined. There 
is no evidence of any decline anywhere in Europe (Harper, 2001), but in 
Britain this use of leisure time has become more concentrated within the 
middle classes, which has wider social and political implications (see Li, 
Savage, & Tampubolon, 2002). 

We know that some leisure activities undertaken during youth have effects 
beyond leisure itself that last into the actors’ adult lives. In recent decades in 
Britain adolescent involvement in sports clubs, community and church groups, 
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and the arts in particular, has had positive effects (reduced risks of unemploy- 
ment, poverty and a criminal record at age 30). In contrast, membership of 
youth clubs at age 16 has had negative consequences (see Feinstein, Bynne, & 
Duckworth, 2005; Robson, 2003). The mechanisms are unproven, but are 
likely to be via the social composition of the participants in the different kinds 
of activities and associations. We should note that the predictive power of 
leisure variables is tiny compared with that of educational attainments and 
social class backgrounds. 


The consequences of being inconsequential and the implications for the study 

of leisure 

The absence of societal consequences from most of the ‘little leisures’ — the specific 
leisure activities (and inactivities) in which people choose to engage — is functionally 
related to the relative freedom afforded to people in their leisure time. They can be 
offered a very wide range of options. If they wish to risk physical injury, even death, 
this can be a private matter rather than a public issue provided that the frequency of 
such incidents is unlikely to impact noticeably on the overall demography. 

The outcome is that people have a very wide range of things that they might do 
(and the option to do nothing) in their leisure time. They may do any combination of 
the variety of things that will improve their well-being, though they are more likely 
to be motivated by the pure fun, excitement, amusement or distraction. The wider the 
options, the greater the likelihood of people doing something that will enhance their 
well-being, and the actors’ experiences are then likely to assist in these activities 
becoming routine. Similarly, people have a very wide range of options for spending 
money on leisure goods and services, many of which (those offered by profit-seeking 
businesses) are marketed vigorously. This makes it unlikely that leisure spending will 
fail to absorb economic output and, indeed, maintain demand for even more. Individ- 
uals can experiment with a variety of ways of presenting and expressing their identi- 
ties, and thereby develop their personalities. Expressions and presentations that do 
not result in positive feedback can be discarded: the costs are minimal. 

Leisure scholars miss the true significance of leisure when they imagine, then try 
to measure, socially, economically and politically important outcomes from exactly 
how segments of leisure time and money are spent. There are highly significant 
outcomes for particular leisure industries and the relevant businesses, organisations 
and employees in these industries, but not for the entire societies in which they are 
embedded. Leisure researchers should note that what distinguishes their field of study 
is the inconsequential character of much of the detail, and focus on major overall 
trends and patterns in uses of leisure time and money, that is, on ‘big leisure’ and its 
consequences. 

We are now living in societies with much more leisure than in the past. Leisure 
studies’ main task is to specify the ways in which leisure has grown, for whom (which 
socio-demographic groups), to explain why, and to chart the consequences and incon- 
sequences. We need to recognise when proceeding that the manner in which leisure 
has grown will be in part a cause, and in part the consequences, of the roles that leisure 
plays in the lives of individuals, various groups and society at large. Answering leisure 
studies’ big questions requires all the ‘little leisures’ to be set in the context of ‘big 
leisure’, which is where we find really consequential outcomes for individuals and 
their wider societies. 
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Unemployed people often experience poor health and frequently report 
unsatisfying leisure experiences. Previous literature has identified the importance 
of meaningful activities (such as education) in supporting the overall health of 
unemployed individuals. This exploratory study investigated the difference in 
health and access to elements of meaningful time use between two groups of 
unemployed 18- to 25-year-olds: those who were involved in educational activities 
(‘unemployed but in education’) and those who were not (‘unemployed’). 
Individuals in the ‘unemployed but in education’ group reported better health and 
more meaningfulness in their time use. For individuals in the ‘unemployed’ group, 
engaging in activities because ‘there was nothing else to do’ was correlated with 
poorer psychological health. For females in the ‘unemployed but in education’ 
group, engagement in personally valued activities was highly correlated with 
better psychological health. No significant correlations between access to 
elements of meaningful time use and psychological health were present for males 
in the ‘unemployed but in education group’. Results suggest that activity-based 
interventions may be useful for supporting better health in unemployed 
individuals. 


Keywords: health; psychological; unemployment; time utilisation 


Background 

The way in which unemployed people use their time has been an area of interest for 
many leisure researchers. Although unemployed people have a great deal of ‘free 
time’, their leisure experiences are often poor (Havitz, Morden, & Samdahl, 2004; 
Haworth & Ducker, 1991; Kay, 1989). A number of authors have suggested that this 
is due to the stigmatisation of unemployed people as being ‘undeserving’ of leisure, 
as it has not been earned through working (Glyptis, 1989; Havitz et al., 2004; Lobo, 
1998). As a group, unemployed people also experience poor health, especially 
psychological health (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 2006; Mathers & Schofield, 
1998). This poor health is potentially related to lack of employment-related opportu- 
nities as well as impoverished leisure experiences. To promote better health in unem- 
ployed individuals, these activity problems must be addressed. There is an emerging 
body of research that suggests that the meaningful use of time can enhance health in 
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a range of populations (Hammell, 2004; Hocking, 2000; Law, Steinwender, & Leclair, 
1998), however further research is required. 

This research note describes one part of a larger research project exploring the 
associations between health and meaningful use of time for a group of 18- to 25-year- 
old unemployed people in New South Wales, Australia. Initial examination of time 
diary information revealed that a significant proportion of participants, although meet- 
ing the criteria for being unemployed (i.e. currently out of work, currently seeking 
work and currently able to commence work), were also engaged in some form of 
education. This captured our attention as previous literature suggested that involve- 
ment in educational activities (or other ‘social institutions’ such as volunteer work) 
may provide some structures and support otherwise not available to unemployed indi- 
viduals, therefore supporting their overail psychological health. 

In her original conceptualisation of the psychological benefits of employment 
psychological detriments of unemployment, Jahoda (1979) asserted that in addition to 
the manifest function of earning a living, employment provided five latent (or unin- 
tended) benefits. Whilst these benefits can be accessed by other means, Jahoda suggested 
‘the psychological input required to do so regularly under one’s own steam entirely, 
is colossal’ (p. 313). In response to the shortcomings they saw in Jahoda’s argument, 
Fryer and Payne (1984) described 11 individuals who were coping well with unem- 
ployment. They presented these individuals as a demonstration of how people could 
and did cope effectively with the experience of unemployment. Interestingly, all partic- 
ipants reported that finding ‘meaningful work’ was an important factor promoting effec- 
tive coping. Jahoda (1984) responded, suggesting that these individuals were accessing 
‘social institutions’ (such as education or volunteer work) which provided many benefits 
generally associated with employment, therefore supporting psychological health. 

Given the nature of our sample, and as education is one of the most accessible 
social institutions for young unemployed people, we were interested in exploring how 
the relationship between health and meaningfulness of time use differed for partici- 
pants who were unemployed and not in education and people who were unemployed 
but engaged in education. We hypothesised that those individuals engaged in educa- 
tion would report better psychological health and higher levels of ‘meaningfulness’ in 
their time use. Additionally, we hypothesised that parameters of meaningful time use 
would be associated with key measures of psychological health. 


Method 


This study was approved by the University of Sydney Human Research Ethics 
committee. 


Participants 


Two hundred and seventy-two unemployed 18- to 25-year-old Australians completed 
an online survey exploring time use and health during April 2007. A total of 44 partic- 
ipants were excluded: 21 due to substantial missing data (e.g. >12 hours of time diary 
data missing) and 23 due to reporting on weekend time use (as weekend time use is 
likely to be significantly different to weekday time use, even for unemployed people: 
Krueger & Mueller, 2008). Of the final 228 participants (121 female), 78 (37 female) 
reported involvement in education or training (defined by reporting at least one block 
of study or training on the weekday described). 
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Males and females were categorised into ‘unemployed’ and ‘unemployed but in 
education’ groups. For females, no between-group (‘unemployed’ compared with 
‘unemployed but in education’) differences were found for the range of demographic 
and individual-related variables measured (i.e. age, social support, employment- 
related self-efficacy, parental income and duration of unemployment). For males, 
some between-group differences were found. ‘Unemployed’ males were older and had 
been unemployed, on average, for shorter periods than ‘unemployed but in education’ 
males. 


Instrumentation 


Self-reported health was measured by the Short-Form Medical Outcomes Survey, 
Version 2 (SF36v2: Ware, Kosinski, & Dewey, 2000) and the Kessler Psychological 
Distress Scale (K10: Kessler, Andrews, Colpe, & Hiripi, 2002). In a previous study in 
this project (Scanlan & Bundy, 2009), the social functioning, role emotional and 
mental health subscales and the mental component summary of the SF36v2 demon- 
strated most significant impairment for this sample. Therefore, in addition to the K10, 
these were selected as most important measures of psychological health for further 
investigation. SF36v2 subscale and component summary z-scores were calculated 
according to the instructions given by the developers (Ware et al., 2000) using 
published Australian norms and factor loadings (Hawthorne, Osborne, Taylor, & 
Sansori, 2007). Scores for the K10 are presented as a single total score, as is recom- 
mended (Kessler et al., 2002). 

Meaningful time use was measured by the Modified Occupational Questionnaire 
(MOQ: Scanlan & Bundy, in press), a yesterday time diary. For each hour of the day, 
participants recorded a description of what they did and classified these activities 
according to four parameters: (1) activity category, (2) reason for doing the activity, 
(3) value to self, and (4) perceived value to society. Final scale categories are 
summarised in Table 1. When considered together, these four parameters of time use 
represent a measure of meaningfulness of time use. ‘Person measures’ (presented as 
log-odds units: logits) for each parameter of meaningful time use were established 
through many-faceted Rasch analyses, using the program Facets (Linacre, 1987 


2008). Rasch analysis is a sophisticated statistical method recommended for rating 
scale data as it enables the transformation of ordinal-level data to interval-level data, 
therefore producing a true ‘measure’ of the construct under examination (Bond & Fox, 
2007). This method also allowed for the consideration of the relative contribution of 
different parameters of meaningful time use for each individual, both across the course 
of each day and in comparison to other participants. 


Analysis 

Separate analyses were conducted for males and females, as females traditionally rate 
their health poorer than males on self-report scales (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 
2006; Hawthorne et al., 2007) and gendered division of household labour and roles 
(e.g. mother, home-maker) is likely to influence the ume use of males and females 
differently (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 2008; Krueger & Mueller, 2008). Initially 
a series of t-tests was conducted to analyse differences in the measures of health and 
elements of meaningful time use between the ‘unemployed’ and ‘unemployed but in 
education’ groups. Following this, correlations between elements of meaningful time 
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use and health were explored for each group. Fisher’s Z-tests (FZT computator: 
Garbin, n.d.: University of Nebraska, Lincoln) were used to identify significant differ- 
ences in correlations between groups. 

As an exploratory study, these simple methods were deemed appropriate. The 
small group sizes precluded the use of more sophisticated methods such as regression 
analyses. One risk associated with the use of multiple ¢-tests and correlation matrices 
is that any multiple comparison procedure inflates the risk of Type | errors. As an 
exploratory study, such risks were not considered substantial and the use of correc- 
tions such as Bonferroni may have prevented potentially interesting findings from 
being uncovered (Perneger, 1998). 


Results 


Results for the between group comparisons for self-reported psychological health 
(with age-matched norms for comparison) are presented in Table 2. Males in the 
‘unemployed but in education’ group reported significantly better psychological 
health across all measures than males in the ‘unemployed’ group. There was a similar 
trend for females; however, these differences only reached significance on the mental 
health subscale of the SF36v2 and the K10. Females also generally reported poorer 
psychological health than males, although this only reached significance for compar- 
isons between ‘unemployed but in education’ males and females. SF36v2 norms for 
18- to 24-year-old Australians (provided for comparison purposes) are higher than 
those reported by our participants, suggesting that, in general, our participants, regard- 
less of involvement in educational activities, experienced poorer health than other 
young Australians. 

Mean scores for parameters of meaningful time use are presented in Table 3. There 
were trends towards participants in the ‘unemployed but in education’ groups reporting 
higher levels of all of the parameters of meaningful time use than participants in the 
‘unemployed’ groups. For males, these differences reached significance for the param- 
eters of ‘activity category’, ‘reason for doing the activity’ and ‘value to self’. For 
females, only differences in ‘activity category’ and ‘reason for doing the activity’ 
reached significance. There were no significant sex-related between-group differences. 

Correlations between health and elements of meaningful time use for each group 
are presented in Table 4. For ‘unemployed’ participants, the parameter of meaningful 
time use most significantly related to measures of psychological health was ‘reason 
for doing the activity’. For females in the ‘unemployed but in education’ group, the 
parameter of ‘value to self was very significantly related to psychological health 
across most measures. For ‘unemployed but in education’ males, no correlations 
reached significance, although correlations between the parameter of ‘activity cate- 
gory’ and measures of psychological health were largest. 


Discussion 

The results from this exploratory study demonstrate significant associations between 
psychological health, access to elements of meaningful time use and involvement in 
educational activities in the context of unemployment. At the group level, those 
individuals who were ‘unemployed but in education’ generally reported better 
psychological health and better access to elements of meaningful time use than 
those who were unemployed and not in education. 
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fable 3. Means and standard deviations: elements of meaningful time use by sex 
unemployment type. 





Males Females 





Un(n=66) InEd(n=41) Un(n=84)_ In Ed (n= 37) 


Variable Mean (SD) Mean (SD) Mean (SD) Mean (SD) 





Activity category" 0.02 (0.75)* 0.71. (0.50)* 0.04 (0.73)* 0.66 (0.57); 
Reason for doing the activity" 2.27 (1.95)* — 3.28 (1.34)! 2.48 (1.70)! 3.48 (1.29)! 


Value to self® 2.17(1.99)* 2.95 (1.56)*  2.29(1.50) —-2.83 (1.48) 
Value to society“ 0.90 (2.25) 1.11 (2.06) 0.41 (2.28) 1.07 (2.00) 





{Significant difference (< .05) between groups (/-test: ‘unemployed’ cf. ‘unemployed but in education’) 
“Measure scores are reported as log-odds units (logits), derived through many-faceted Rasch analysis. 
Note: No significant differences between group differences for males cf. females analyses. Un 
Unemployed; In Ed = Unemployed but in education. 


Correlations between elements of meaningful time use and psychological health 
demonstrate quite different relationships for males and females and across the ‘unem- 
ployed’ and ‘unemployed but in education’ groups. For ‘unemployed’ males and 
females, the presence of a reason for doing the activity was the most highly correlated 
with better psychological health across most measures. Examination of the raw data 
suggests that it is the lack of reason for doing activities that is most associated with 
poor health for this group. For the female ‘unemployed but in education’ group, the 
element of ‘value to self was an extremely important factor related to positive 
psychological health. For ‘unemployed but in education’ males, no correlations 
reached significance, although correlations between the parameter of ‘activity cate- 
gory’ and measures of health were largest. 

These results are particularly interesting in the context of sex-role differences. 
Differences in psychological health between the ‘unemployed’ and “unemployed but 
in education’ groups were more pronounced and more consistent for males than for 
females. This couid be related to the fact that the expectations to participate in 
‘purposeful roles’ (such as employment or education) are stronger for males than for 
females. Alternatively, this finding could be related to females’ access to a broader 
range of ‘purposeful roles’ outside of employment or education not investigated in this 
study (e.g. roles of mother, carer or home-maker) which may support psychological 
health in the context of unemployment. The results from this study lend greatest 
support to the first hypothesis. If the second hypothesis was true, it would be likely 
that ‘unemployed’ females would report significantly greater access to elements of 
meaningful time use than ‘unemployed’ males. Although there were some trends in 
this direction, none of these reached significance. 

In relation to the kinds of activities most important for supporting psychological 
health in unemployment, there are also intriguing sex-related differences. It would 
appear that having a reason for doing activities is the most important, ‘foundational’ 
element of meaningful time use, for both sexes. Where this is not present (as seen in 
some ‘unemployed’ participants), there is a strong association with poor psychologi- 
cal health. Once there is sufficient ‘purpose’ or ‘reason’ for time use, other elements 
of meaningful time use appear to become more important. For females, there is 
evidence that psychological health is associated with engagement in activities that are 
valuable to the individual. For males, the evidence is less clear; however, engaging in 
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‘work-like’ activities appears most important. Interestingly, for ‘unemployed but in 
education’ males, there are trends towards negative associations between engagement 


in activities that are highly valued by the individual and psychological health (i.e. 
higher levels of involvement are associated with poorer health). These results lend 
additional support to the hypothesis that the expectations for males to engage in 
‘purposeful roles’ (in this case, ‘work-like’ roles) may be higher than for females. We 
may also speculate that, even if they are involved in educational activities, males may 
feel they cannot engage in personally valued activities as they may feel these activities 
have not been ‘earned’ through working. Additionally, in the context of unemploy- 
ment (even when involved in education), the concept of ‘leisure’ may lose its value as 
leisure is often defined as ‘time out’ from ‘hard work’. 


Limitations 


This study has a range of limitations. Most importantly, the research question investi- 
gated in this study was developed following data collection and as such, has a number 
of flaws. Firstly, the separation of people into ‘unemployed’ and ‘unemployed but in 
education’ groups was based on whether they reported an episode of involvement in 
an educational activity on the particular day reported. As such, some people included 
in the ‘unemployed’ groups may indeed be involved in an educational programme 
(just not on the day reported). Although this is a key limitation, it is unlikely to change 
the interpretation of the results from this study. As individuals classified as ‘unem- 
ployed but in education’ reported better health and better access to elements of mean- 
ingful time use, if some misclassifications have occurred, then this would ‘close the 
gap’ between the ‘unemployed’ and ‘unemployed but in education’ groups rather than 
artificially inflate it. Therefore, despite this limitation, conclusions regarding the asso- 
ciations between involvement in educational activities and better health and access to 
elements of meaningful time use are likely to remain valid. Secondly, the cross- 
sectional nature of this study also makes it impossible to draw conclusions about 
causality. It may be that those people who are less healthy are less likely to engage in 
educational activities and those who are healthier may be more likely to report 
engagement in more meaningful patterns of time use. 


= 


Conclusion 


Lending support to Jahoda’s (1984) assertions, those people who were involved in the 
‘social institution’ of education demonstrated better health and greater levels of mean- 
ingfulness in their use of time. The primary conclusion that can be drawn is that 
people in the ‘unemployed but in education’ groups had better access to a range of 
elements of meaningful time use than did people in the ‘unemployed’ groups. The 
most significant element associated with poorer health in the ‘unemployed’ groups 
was the lack of a ‘reason for doing’ activities. 

Whilst results suggest that the engagement in ‘social institutions’ such as educa- 
tion may be associated with better psychological health for unemployed individuals, 
reported psychological health for ‘unemployed but in education’ participants (espe- 
cially females) was still lower than age-matched norms. This suggests that education 
may not fully replace the benefits associated with satisfactory employment. Further 
interventions or support may be required to more fully support the psychological 
health of young unemployed individuals. Results from this study suggest that such 
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interventions should firstly aim to support the individual to find a range of activities 
that they want to or need to do (i.e. there is a reason for doing them) and then to 
support engagement in activities that are valued by the individual (for females) or 
‘work-like’ (for males). 

Future research should explore in more detail (and in a more planned way) the 
associations between involvement in education, health and meaningful time use in the 
context of unemployment. Additionally, the evaluation of supportive intervention 
programmes would also evaluate the utility of findings from this study. Finally, future 
research should also make attempts to address the influence of potential financial 
difficulties on the poor psychological health reported by unemployed individuals, 
which is a question that remains unanswered in the context of this study. 


Notes on contributors 


Justin Newton Scanlan is a PhD candidate, Anita C. Bundy is Professor and Chair of 
Occupational Therapy and Lynda R. Matthews is a senior lecturer at the University of Sydney 
Australia. 
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This paper is based on the findings of a research project commissioned by a 
public body in the English Midlands, UK. Telephone surveys, focus groups and 
individual interviews were the data collection methods. It focuses on the 
perceptions of 44 families on the barriers to accessing leisure services for disabled 
children. Although there are numerous advantages for accessing such services, the 
findings showed that the families had very few successful experiences with the 
current provision due to a number of structural barriers. Trust was perceived as 
crucial to access these services. 


Keywords: participation; leisure services; disabled children; barriers, trust 


Introduction 

Participation in leisure is unequal due to a number of constraints (which are described 
below). Although health/wellness could hinder access to participation, this depends on 
how disability is conceptualised in society. In the social creationist view of disability, 
which was developed mainly in the UK, the main attention is directed to the disabling 
barriers (Vehmas, 2004). These barriers may cause inequality in participation in 
leisure between those who are enabled and disabled (Carr, 2004; King, Petrenchik, 
Law, & Hurley, 2009; Reynolds, 2002). The literature shows that leisure services 
have numerous advantages for families and their disabled children alike (Herman & 
Marcenko, 1997; Preece & Jordan, 2007; Turner, 2003), regardless of the level of their 
disability. Therefore, the UK government invests heavily in improving outcomes for 
disabled children and their families (DfES & HM Treasury, 2007). However, research 
indicates that access to leisure services can be challenging (Preece & Jordan, 2007) 
and that barriers still exist. This paper focuses on the perceptions of 44 families of the 
barriers to accessing leisure services for disabled children. Previous research shows 
that trust is a priority for families to access leisure services (Cumbria Children’s 
Services, 2009; Flynn, 2002). The authors of this paper argue that families’ trust will 
be restored once all the underlying barriers, which they face when accessing these 
services, are addressed. 
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Constraints to participation in leisure 

Participation in leisure is unequal due to a number of constraints. Constraints may be 
defined as barriers that are ‘assumed by researchers and perceived or experienced by 
individuals to limit the formation of leisure preferences and to inhibit or prohibit 
participation and enjoyment in leisure’ (Jackson, 1997, p. 461). Leisure constraints 
were conceptualised as a mechanism for better understanding barriers to activity 
participation (Buchanan & Allen, 1985; Jackson & Searle, 1985). Samdahl and 
Jekubovich (1997) suggested that the constraints approach to understanding participa- 
tion in leisure has dominated to a great extent the leisure research, despite having 
received some criticism (Kay & Jackson, 1991; Shaw, Bonen, & McCabe, 1991). 

Nevertheless, to understand constraints to participation in leisure, a model (see 
Figure 1) will be used in this paper to help unpick the overlapping challenges for 
people with a disability. This is an adaptation of Raymore (2002), which is based on 
a model by Crawford and Godbey (1987) and a later version by Crawford, Jackson, 
and Godbey (1991). The model in Figure | consists of three types of constraints to 
participation in leisure: intrapersonal, interpersonal and structural. 

While intrapersonal barriers relate to one’s beliefs or characteristics which may 
direct individual’s participation in a certain activity, interpersonal barriers are about 
the relationships with others, which may also impact on one’s participation in leisure. 
To better understand the intrapersonal constraints, they should be viewed in relation 
to the interpersonal and structural constraints (Raymore, 2002). On the other hand, 
structural constraints, which are the most frequently cited type of constraint (Jackson 
& Scott, 1999), are barriers that hinder participation such as time and resources 
(Crawford et al., 1991). Beauvais (2001) lists a number of intrapersonal, interpersonal 
and structural constraints which prevent participation in leisure like age, gender, 
income, urban/rural living, ethnicity, time, parental influence, family type, peer 
influence and changing life styles. She goes on to say that there are ‘infrastructural’ 


Interpersonal 


Intrapersonal 


Figure |. Types of constraints to participation in leisure. 
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barriers such as the quality of provision, failure to meet the needs of the users, lack of 
flexibility, lack of coordination among service providers and the lack of regards for 
their needs. Allison and Hibbler (2004) identified a collection of constraints related to 
the changing faces of the community, the changing faces of management and staff, 
deferred programme responsibility, language barriers, and negative attitudes and 
stereotypes held by some management and staff. Their findings suggested that /eisure 
providers, often unwittingly or unknowingly, foster the above barriers. 

Another example of structural constraints is health or wellness, and according to 
Raymore (2002), a main claim of the literature on inclusive leisure for disabled/chron- 
ically ill is that society is structured in a way that excludes these people (Dattilo, 1994; 
Hutchinson & McGill, 1992). Therefore, if we want to understand structural 
constraints, such as health or wellness, we will need to consider how they are concep- 
tualised by society (Raymore, 2002). 


Conceptualisation of disability 

According to Vehmas (2004), approaches to conceptualising disability can be divided 
into two main categories: individualistic and social approaches. In the individualistic 
framework, disability is seen as an individual condition that results in a disadvantaged 
position regarding civic, economic and personal growth. On the other hand, in the 
social approaches disability is seen as a result of the oppressive material arrangements 
in existing societies. A criticism to the individualistic framework has been presented 
by theorists who take a social approach to defining disability and differentiate between 
social constructionist and social creationist (Oliver, 1990). Although both approaches 


shift away from the individualistic perspective, they differ in terms of locating where 


the disability is.' In the social creationist view of disability, which was developed 


mainly in the UK and became the model view that should be followed to become 
morally and politically correct, the main attention is directed to the disabling barriers 
(Vehmas, 2004). However, this view was criticised; it turned into a form of oppression 
by dictating a particular perspective and thus contradicting one of the fundamental 
principles of the social approach to disability, which called for respecting the different 
individual experiences (Vehmas, 2004). 

Whether we agree/disagree with the social creationist model, the point is that 
participation in leisure is not equal between those who are enabled and disabled (Carr, 
2004; King et al., 2009; Reynolds, 2002) and even within a particular group. Carr 
(2004) suggests that people with a disability find it difficult to do their own daily 
routines, which gets more difficult depending on the level of their disability, let alone 
organise their leisure time. Indeed, people with a disability may be doubly disadvan- 
taged by their disability (Flynn, 2002). Therefore, this should be considered when 
engaging them in leisure services. 


= 


Importance of leisure services for people with a disability 

Mencap (2006) defines leisure services such as short break or respite care as services 
which give people with a disability and their families a break from their daily routine. 
The UK government invests heavily in improving outcomes for disabled children and 
their families (DfES & HM Treasury, 2007). It was found that disabled children have 
poorer outcomes compared to their non-disabled counterparts. Therefore, the govern- 
ment is committed to campaigns such as Aiming High for Disabled Children and 
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Every Disabled Child Matters, which followed the Disability Discrimination Act, that 
would lead to improved outcomes (DfES & HM Treasury, 2007). 

The literature shows that leisure services have numerous advantages for families 
and children alike, regardless of the level of children’s health. Edgar and Uhl (1994) 
pointed out that participation in leisure might prevent likely situations where children 
can be abused. Leisure could also be a source of support. According to Turner (2003, 
p. 8), the majority of disabled children felt ‘most comfortable’ when attending leisure 
services. Furthermore, leisure was found to have an impact on their academic achieve- 
ment (Barnard-Brak & Thomson, 2009). 

In fact, not only do disabled children benefit from accessing these services, but 
also their families. Ambler and Kupper (1996) listed a number of benefits such as 
enabling families to cope with daily tasks, keeping the families intact, giving them the 
opportunity to engage in community services and take a necessary vacation and allow- 
ing the needs of other family members to be catered for. Families perceived that the 
availability of leisure services would improve overall quality of family life (Abelson, 
1999; Herman & Marcenko, 1997; Preece & Jordan, 2007), which persists even after 
the leisure services have been accessed (Aldgate, 1998; Botuck & Winsberg, 1991). 
Leisure services have also been described as a major support for families with autistic 
children (Randall & Parker, 1999; Tarleton & Macaulay, 2003). This is because many 
parents of autistic children experience high levels of stress due to the challenges which 
they face when caring for children as such (Openden, Symon, Koegel, & Koegel, 
2006; Preece & Jordan, 2007). However, research indicates that access to leisure 
services can be challenging (Preece & Jordan, 2007), and these challenges may be 
even greater if the service users are disabled (Flynn, 2002). 


Barriers to leisure services for people with a disability 

In addition to the constraints which might prevent participation in leisure in general, 
there are barriers which might hinder people with a disability to access leisure 
services. People who have learning difficulties or mental health problems are more 
likely to be excluded from participation in leisure activities (Barnes & Mercer, 2003). 
A number of barriers to leisure services were identified by service users and service 
providers alike. Providers of leisure services perceived the major barrier for people 
with a disability to participate in leisure to be the cost (Reynolds, 2002). On the other 
hand, service users identified barriers such as lack of friends, transportation, cost, 
people’s attitude, including that of service providers (Carr, 2004). A more recent 
study by Radcliffe and Turk (2008) indicated that the majority of the children 
showed medium or high negative reactions when accessing leisure services. 
However, the fact that some children’s views differed from those of their families 
implies that the barriers could be perceived differently by service users and also 
within the family. 

One of the barriers which could be perceived by the families of service users is the 
feeling of distress. Stanzler (1982) described how families of disabled children found 
participation in leisure services hard because of the feelings of guilt, tension between 
motherhood and satisfying children’s needs, a sense of punishment for having a 
disabled child and fear of separation from a closely monitored child. Rimmerman’s 
(1989) study showed that although children who accessed leisure services improved 
their independent life skills, their families’ stress levels increased. However, families’ 
feeling of distress could be the result of not meeting the needs of their disabled family 
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member. Indeed, a study by Hare, Pratt, Burton, Bromley, and Emerson (2004) of 
families of 26 adults with Autistic Spectrum Disorder (ASD) indicated a strong rela- 
tionship between their distress and unmet needs of their disabled family member. 
Therefore, they called for a more tailored intervention and support to suit the needs of 
adults with ASD. The authors of this paper argue that participation is likely to be even 
better when trust is established between service user and providers. 


Trust and participation in leisure 

Flynn’s (2002) study of leisure services for disabled children in England and 
Scotland highlighted four key principles in successful schemes such as the establish- 
ment of community relations and building trust between service providers and 
users. Flynn concluded that services should be provided by people who are trusted 
and credible and that should be a provider’s priority. The establishment of trust 
between service providers and users was also noted by the Integration of Services 
for Disabled Children (2006). One of the suggested outcomes for the new service 
was that families should have trust and confidence in services which care for their 
children. Cumbria Children’s Services (2009) stressed the need to promote a high 
degree of trust between professionals and the children and parents with whom they 
work. The above emphasis on the importance of trust seems to reflect the inade- 
quate degree of trust (shown in the literature) between service users and service 
providers. Unless trust is well established, it might be argued that families are likely 
to abandon the services and possibly leading to alienation and social exclusion. This 


obviously counteracts the inclusion agenda (Every Child Matters and Every 
Disabled Child Matters) adopted by the UK government. Furthermore, a loss of 
trust may to turn into mistrust/suspicion (Rai-Atkins et al., 2002). This may imply 
that participation in leisure is likely to deteriorate, if families’ trust is not restored. 
When the voices of service users are heard, the suggestions they make are consid- 


ered, they are more likely to trust the service provision and access those services 
again and again. 


Research aim and importance 

The authors of this paper, and other members of the Research Team, were commis- 
sioned by a public body” to study the perceptions of families of disabled children (who 
were diagnosed with ASD/attention deficit hyperactivity disorder [ADHD]) of the 
barriers which might hinder their participation in leisure. In order to achieve equality 
in participation, it was recommended that further research is required to examine the 
barriers that are perceived by people with a disability when accessing leisure services 
(Reynolds, 2002). It should be noted that the voices of families of disabled children 
are often marginalised within research. Indeed, a report by the formerly entitled 
Department for Children, Schools and Families (DCSF, 2009) indicated that only 8% 
of the respondents from one local authority said they were asked over the past 12 
months about their opinions on the care and family support services they received for 
their disabled children. This shows the importance of this research. The authors of this 
paper argue that giving voice to the families of disabled children and addressing their 
concerns of access to leisure services will contribute to an increase in trust in both 
local policy-making and also leisure service providers. 
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Methodology and research sample 

This research followed the interpretive paradigm. Interpretive research aims to find 
out about people’s understanding (Mason, 2002). According to Raymore (2002, 
p. 47), perception is ‘dependant on the individual and the interpersonal and structural 
influences on his or her life’. Interpretive research would give families the opportu- 
nity to express their views and allow the authors to give voice to their perceptions. 
Three methods of data collection were used. The aim of this three-stage approach 
was to triangulate the data from a range of methods. Triangulation or using more 
than one method ‘contributes to the trustworthiness of the data’ (Glesne & Peshkin, 
1992, p. 24). 

First, a telephone survey was designed and implemented. Forty-four respondents 
out of 150 contacts, listed on the database of families of children with ASD/ADHD, 
were available and agreed to participate in the telephone survey. Only 10% of the tele- 
phone respondents were other than ‘White British’. It must be noted that ethnic back- 
ground could not be determined from the database. None of the ethnic minority 
telephone respondents were available to participate in the focus groups. Secondly, five 
focus groups were held with a sub-sample drawn from the telephone respondents (NV 

30, 24 females and six males). Most of the focus group participants (27 out of 30) 
were parents, only three participants were carers. Each focus group lasted approxi- 
mately one hour. Thirdly, seven face-to-face individual interviews took place. Four 
interviewees were ‘White British’ and three had Asian heritage. Most of the partici- 
pants’ children were diagnosed with ASD, only three of them had ADHD. All the 
interviewees were parents of children with ASD. The age of the participants’ children 
ranged from 8 to 17 years. 


Ethics 

The participants were informed about the reasons for undertaking this research, their 
rights of withdrawal at any stage during the research without giving reasons. They 
were also assured that their identities would be anonymous and not disclosed and that 
any information obtained would be strictly confidential and would be used for 
academic purposes and to inform the report for the commissioning local authority. 
Permission from the participants was obtained to record the focus groups and inter- 
views. The commissioning body gave their permission to the authors to use the data 
for academic publication. 


Data analysis 

The research design resulted in a large amount of qualitative data which provided 
reliable evidence relating to the experiences of families of disabled children. The inter- 
view findings were transcribed and coded into emerging themes (Glaser & Strauss, 
1967). The data were analysed through a process of coding, sorting, constant compar- 
ison and analytic induction (Silverman, 2001) to move from the particular instances 
revealed in this research to the general themes discussed in this paper. It should be 
noted that the paper was not guided by the leisure constraints model. On the contrary, 
the model was used to interpret (Samdahl & Jekubovich, 1997) the experiences of the 
families of disabled children when accessing leisure services. Indeed, the constraints 
model was used after examining the themes generated by the grounded analysis. 
A meticulous comparison of the results from all the methods of data collection 
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undertaken contributed to the robustness and validity of the findings that could be 
replicated. In fact, through all three approaches the Research Team felt that a point of 
‘saturation’ had been reached on a number of themes (Glaser & Strauss, 1967). 


Findings 

A number of themes have emerged. These were mainly about (1) the importance of 
establishing trust with service providers, (2) the barriers which they identified such as 
staff attitudes/lack of training, lack of availability, lack of flexibility, lack of informa- 
tion, cost, lack of support and distress, and (3) the need to address those barriers. 


Lack of trust 

The most significant issue for the families in accessing leisure services was the lack 
of trust. In the focus groups, the lack of trust was raised as a significant issue. Many 
parents were aware that service providers may perceive them as overprotective, and 
this may inhibit them from voicing concerns about provision. One could argue that 
this overprotection may be a reaction to the barriers which will be discussed in the 
next sections. The mother of Abdul (13 years old) strongly stated that it would be 
‘important’ for her to be able to trust any potential Buddy or Befriender. In fact, 
parents had concerns about leaving their children with a stranger as the parents of a 
10-year-old boy believed that ‘if a relationship of trust were developed, [they] would 
consider short break provision’. 

This shows that trust is a priority for families to access leisure services. This 
confirms the views of Flynn (2002) and Cumbria Children’s Services (2009). The fear 
of leaving their children with a stranger was not their only concern. The mother of two 
boys, a 10-year-old boy with ASD and an |1-year-old with ADHD, had a negative 
experience with her younger child who was abused while being under the care of the 
service providers. This contradicts the findings of Edgar and Uhl (1994), which indi- 
cated that leisure services may create a safe environment from being abused. This 
negative experience had led to a lack of trust. She agrees with other parents in this 
research that the ‘opportunity to get to know any support worker and develop a trust- 
ing relationship, based on knowledge of the child, is crucial’. The main argument in 
this paper is that the quest for families’ trust will continue unless their perceived 
concerns are addressed and taken into account by the service providers. Families iden- 
tified a number of interrelated barriers, which contributed to their lack of trust in the 
service provision, as discussed below. 


Staff attitudes/ack of training 

Parents in the focus groups perceived this point as one of the most significant barriers 
to access leisure services. One parent said: ‘[staff’'] lack of expertise [is] frequently a 
problem’. Other families referred to the training of staff and how this could prevent 
them from accessing the service provision: ‘I think it comes down to a training issue. 
Unless you feel comfortable that you know people are trained ... then, it’s no fun for 
you or your child, you worried watching them all the time’. Similar comment was 
made by a parent about accessing buildings: ‘public buildings and everything 
they’ve got to be accessible to disabled people, but the people who run the buildings 
don’t have to have any training of any sort’. 
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Another comment by a parent: ‘I did send [Tim] to a specialist unit who knew all 
this and had training, was there for half an hour and was supposed to be there for a 
week. They couldn’t cope’. Another parent pointed to staff attitudes of ignoring 
parents’ knowledge and experience of their children: 


lhe thing that irritates me the most and really gets my goat is professionals and staff who 
talk to me like I don’t know. I’m not an expert on Autism and I’m not an expert on my 
child but | know him and very often we’re spoken to like we’re stupid. 


The mother of 13-year-old boy with ASD, therefore, believed that staff ‘attitudes have 
got to change’. However, it is not only the attitude of staff that could be problematic, 
families also expressed concerns about the minimal checking of staff once they have 
received some training and the use of staff whose level of fluency in English language 
may be low: ‘some of the agency staff can barely speak English; how can you expect 
them to understand challenging behaviour or anything; so how can you expect them 
to take care of your child who is extremely vulnerable’. 

Families also stated that they wanted to be sure that their vulnerable children were 
cared for by qualified staff with whom they expect to build a relationship focused on 
the particular needs of the child. They indicated that staff needed more training, espe- 
cially around emotional issues and challenging behaviour, and they did not want their 
children stigmatised for the disability. As one parent said: 


You can’t just, like, treat them differently from everybody else. They’ ve got to be treated 
the same — they wanted to be treated the same — that’s a training issue as well. It’s just a 
word of praise — you are doing that really good. 


The above finding reiterates the results of Wertheimer (1989) who found that staff 
looked down on families of disabled children and they did not keep their promises to 
help. Professionals’ attitudes were perceived by parents as a barrier to their participa- 
tion in planning (Contact a Family Wales, 2006). Wertheimer (1989) pointed out that 
parents valued situations when professionals can be trusted; when professionals 
acknowledged their experience and expertise, had the right skills and training and 
understood the difficulties the parents were going through. Although the findings of 
the present study highlighted far more negative experiences when accessing leisure 
services, some families, like the mother of an 11-year-old boy with ASD, had an 
excellent experience at a mainstream soft play centre: 


Phey are willing to listen and willing to hear! ... | mentioned to them about having a 
sensory room or some kind of calming down space and they took that on and said ‘well 
actually we’ve got lots of children that will access this — what a good idea. 


Just like their views in the focus groups, families in the interviews expanded on the 
issues of staff training and expertise and confirmed that these were essential to the 
establishment of trust between them and the service providers. In fact, both findings 
showed that the issue of trust in staff/experts and training/education seem to be closely 
linked. When staff are trained to support children with ASD/ADHD, then families 
develop trust that their child will be safe and will be cared for professionally. 
Unfortunately, in this study there were far more examples of poor practice than of 
good practice. These findings confirm those within the ADHD document (DfES & 
HM Treasury, 2007, p. 56) which specifically note that areas in which staff across all 
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services lack preparation and training include ‘communication and interpersonal skills 
... (especially with Autistic Spectrum Disorder and challenging behaviour)’. 


Lack of availability 

The findings showed that the lack of availability of leisure services was raised as 
another barrier. This echoed the results of a large-scale survey which highlighted the 
unavailability and inaccessibility of these services regardless of the families’ demo- 
graphic background, income level or level of disability (Abelson, 1999). Some fami- 
lies in the present study were even concerned about the availability and suitability of 
the services when their children grow up: ‘[I am] concerned about what will be avail- 
able for [Harry] as he grows up, i.e. what is for teenagers?’ 


Lack of flexibility 

The research findings revealed that families had concerns about the flexibility of the 
leisure provision. This point confirms the findings of a survey of 2800 parents of 
disabled children, which found that families were dissatisfied with the services’ lack 
of flexibility, illogical restrictions on use, inability to deal with crises and lack of 
parental voice in forming or reforming services (Knoll & Bedford, 1989a, 1989b). The 
lack of flexibility is found not only in the leisure services but also in the medical care 
provided for disabled children. There seems to be a rigid adherence to medical guide- 
lines: “concerns over medication; common sense stuff for example, they only have 
prescription things, won’t use nappy rash cream from supermarket and it takes four 
attempts to get Dr to write the prescription’. 

This inflexibility is likely to influence families’ trust in the service provision. 
Leisure services are supposed to provide them with peace of mind from their daily 
routine of looking after a disabled child, but with such inflexibility and the additional 
concerns, they are likely to think twice before accessing such provision. 


Lack of information 


rhroughout the data collection process, the Research Team found that the families did 
not find it easy to access information about leisure services. For example, none of the 
interviewees had accessed the Buddy scheme (one of the current befriending services) 
and most were unaware of its existence or how to access it. In fact, they found it diffi- 
cult to keep up-to-date with the changes in service provision, providers and policy. 
One of the families said: ‘we ain’t told this stuff, we have to find out for ourselves and 
through school’. 

Also, Jordan’s mother described her own ‘difficulty’ in knowing what is ‘suitable’ 
for him. While some families had access to the Internet, it was not always easy to find 
the right provision when having to try different key search words, which is in itself a 
constraint. Therefore, they supported the idea of a directory of leisure services, 
together with an identifier which could demonstrate to families whether their children 
could be catered for. 

The above findings confirm families’ experiences, which revealed that they had 
substantial problems working out the details of obtaining necessary support (Butler & 
Friesen, 1988; Knoll & Bedford, 1989a). The findings also reiterate the views of 
other parents and service providers (see Middleton, 1998) about the services for 
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disabled children. Middleton (1998) showed that they were confused about service 
provision and that they preferred a practical provision which could cater for their mate- 
rial and emotional needs. They also believed that emotional support could take different 
forms such as counselling, giving advice and listening to them. On the other hand, the 
views of social workers, in that study, who provided services for disabled children, 
revealed that they lacked confidence in their capabilities, lacked clarity in their role 
and were disappointed with the services which they provided. In a more recent study 
by Contact a Family Wales (2006), parents of disabled children shared some of the 
above-mentioned views of participation in planning. Based on the findings of the 
present study, service providers have a significant role to play in ensuring that families 
are aware of current services that may suit the needs of disabled children. If they do 
not do this, providers may convey a wrong message that they are unable to perform 
their role, which is likely to contribute to families’ current lack of trust in their provision. 


Cost 
This was raised as a barrier too. Families in this study pointed to this barrier from a 
macro-level by referring to what staff say about the provision of some services: “we 
haven't got the funding’ or ‘we haven’t got the amount we need — we can’t afford 
that’. 

By addressing the issue of funding these services in general, they seemed to be 
aware of the financial restrictions imposed on service providers which might hinder 
the quality or continuity of certain provisions. However, the cost of accessing leisure 
services did not seem to have a significant impact on families. This may contradict 
parents’ views in the above study by Contact a Family Wales (2006), who were 
concerned about the costs of travel and child care. 


Lack of support 


This point was noted by a number of families. One parent, for example, perceived a 
provider of such services for disabled children as uncaring by saying: 


The problem with the buddy scheme and other specialist provision like that is you’ve 
actually got to get your social worker to ‘fight your corner’ to get you that provision and 
| wonder how many people round this table actually know who their social worker is? 


In one of the five focus groups, which were conducted with the families, there was a 
general sense of being ‘let down by the system’. One parent said: 


It took me six months to get (daughter) into the youth club — Action 4 Children ... Six 
months it was and | kept chasing and chasing and the thing is, because you’ve got a 
disabled child, you haven’t got the time or sometimes the energy to chase these things 
you've got to fight for everything. 


Families also spoke of the numerous play schemes ‘out there’ but noted that not all of 
the schemes were willing to ‘take on children who have a problem’. This may suggest 
the need for a directory of provision which accepts children with special needs. The 
findings suggested that families needed adequate support. In the interviews, families 
spoke of their need for support and practical advice. A ‘drop-in centre’ for children 
with ASD was suggested by two families. Their need for support confirms the findings 
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of Douma, Dekker and Koot (2006), who found that most parents needed support, 
particularly someone to talk to. Their perception of being let down by service provid- 
ers and the issue of lack of trust might inhibit them from accessing the services in the 
future. 


Distress 


he findings stressed that children with ASD/ADHD have specific needs for routine 
and consistency, which might not always be guaranteed when accessing leisure 
services. Abdul’s mother identified a tension between keeping his life consistent, 
routine and structured, and allowing some natural deviation from this to help him cope 
with change. It is common among children with ASD to dislike strangers and crowds, 
which maybe something unavoidable when accessing such services. Another parent 
described the effect of the inflexibility of the service in terms of the rigidity of the 


medical care provided for the disabled children by saying: ‘it causes no end of stress 
. Is it worth me sending him? It distracts from [its] value’. 

It should be noted that parents of disabled children often experience high levels of 
parenting stress (Douma et al., 2006) and hence the need to provide them with leisure 
services that give them a break from their daily routine (Mencap, 2006). If these 
services do not alleviate their high levels of stress, then, at least, they should not 
worsen their situation. The deterioration of the well-being of families and/or their chil- 
dren is likely to deepen their lack of trust in the service providers. 


Discussion 
The main argument of this paper is that service providers of leisure services should 
address all the barriers perceived by families of disabled children, before they begin 
the quest for families’ trust. A number of barriers to access leisure services were 
discussed from the perspectives of the families in this study. It is worth repeating here 
that the present study was not guided by the constraints model (Raymore, 2002). 
However, it might be interesting to note that most of the barriers identified in the find- 
ings could be described as structural barriers such as the lack of training, lack of avail- 
ability, lack of flexibility, lack of information, cost and lack of support. These barriers 
might imply that it was not the disability that might hinder participation in leisure 
services, but, rather, it was the way these services were structured 

Families seemed to be unable to trust the service providers. They wanted their 
disabled children to be safe and to be cared for by responsible trained trustworthy 
staff. According to Morris (1994, p. 4), trust is built by being ‘responsive’ to families’ 
needs and involving them in the ‘formation and the implementation’ of the services. 
Based on the research findings of this study, service providers are likely to be respon- 
sive to families’ needs by: 


Creating a balance between professionalism and establishment of trust 

Cramer and Carlin (2008) stressed the importance of acknowledging staff profession- 
alism, but that should not be done at the expense of establishing trust in their relation- 
ships with the families who use their services. Creating this balance is important; 
when a ‘professional view is challenged, then the very basis of the professional iden- 
tity is at stake. It is very easy in such a situation for conflict to arise’ (Murray, 2000, 
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p. 692). Goodey (1991, p. 108) described a situation when parents did not trust profes- 
sionals who offered services for their disabled children: ‘they distrusted my word, 
they didn’t believe me, so then | started distrusting them. That was when it really all 
started’. 


Families sometimes might have more knowledge than professionals who offer 
services for their disabled children. Kirk and Glendinning (2004) noted that parents 
appreciated professionals’ attitudes who acknowledged their limited knowledge, and 
this formed the basis for the establishment of trust. Establishing a continuous mutual 
relationship between families and professionals is crucial for the development of trust 
and respect for their knowledge/expertise, respectively (Kirk and Glendinning, 2004). 


Giving staff necessary training 

This was perhaps one of the families’ priorities; they called for a specialist trained 
staff. Training is an indispensable element in the provision of any leisure services such 
as respite care (Access to Respite Care & Help, 1992). Without such training, families 
are not likely to trust staff to supervise their children. Families, therefore, should be 
involved in this process as they know the needs of their children. Engaging families 
in the training process is likely to assure them that the services will meet the needs of 
their children. 


Making information accessible 

One of the suggestions which families made to improve their access to leisure services 
was that information should be freely available in various formats. Indeed, families 
need to be informed about where and how they can obtain what kind of support 
(Contact a Family Wales, 2006; Douma et al., 2006). They need to have access to 
goods and adequate information from a wide range of sources about the available 
leisure services, which should be ensured by local authorities (Mahadevan, 2009). 


Maintaining flexible services 

Effective leisure provision should be flexible to meet the needs of disabled children. 
Leisure services for disabled children will improve when they are flexible (General 
Accounting Office, 1990). One of the characteristics of successful leisure services is 
that families should be given the choice, whenever possible, about the services in 
terms of the available providers, type of services, duration, etc. (Morris, 1994). By 
maintaining the availability of flexible provision, families are more likely to get 
support when they need it. 


Conclusion 

Participation in leisure is not equai between those who are enabled and disabled (Carr, 
2004; King et al., 2009; Reynolds, 2002). Although the UK government invests 
heavily in improving outcomes for disabled children and their families (DfES & HM 
Treasury, 2007), constraints to participation in leisure still exist. Families’ perceptions 
highlighted a number of barriers that affected their participation in leisure services. 
These barriers might imply that it was not the disability that hindered their participa- 
tion, but, rather, it was the way these services were structured. 
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Leisure services can be a major support to families and their disabled children, but 
the findings suggested that the services might be falling short of offering them the 
support they need. In spite of the very few examples of effective leisure services, 
which were referred to by the families in this study, the number of examples of inef- 


fective provision was far greater. Families’ successful experiences in accessing leisure 


services were mainly due to their determination and the commitment and understand- 
ing of the very few exceptional members of staff. This does highlight the role of staff 
in creating a positive experience for these families. However, this role might be reliant 
on the establishment of trust in their relationship with the families. Unless families 
perceive staff as understanding, well trained and have the necessary experience to deal 
with disabled children, they are unlikely to trust them. The quest for families’ trust 
necessitates that service providers become responsive to families’ needs. Service 
providers, therefore, should address these issues in order to improve their provision 
and ultimately gain families’ trust. Without taking action to address the concerns of 
these families, the quest for their trust will continue. 
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The present paper challenges the notion that engagement in leisure activities is 
exclusively conducive to well-being. By applying the Dualistic Model of Passion 
in a leisure context on 467 participants, the measurement of obsessive passion 
for a leisure activity was related to indicators of ill-being and unrelated to 
general well-being. In Study 1, obsessive passion for a leisure activity was 
associated with activity addiction, escapism engagement, and _intrapersonal 
conflicts. In Study 2, obsessive passion was negatively related to basic need 
satisfaction in activity engagement as well as positively related to negative 
affective outcomes from activity engagement. We argue that the present findings 
may lead towards a broader understanding of motivation and outcomes in leisure 
activities. 
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Introduction 

Leisure time has been attached to positive experiences and life satisfaction (Argyle, 
1996; Edginton, DeGraaf, Dieser, & Edginton, 2006; Kleiber, 1999). Leisure contrasts 
work in that it gives room for activities freely initiated by the individual based on his 
or her personal preferences. It has been argued that one of the core aspects of happi- 
ness is to be strongly involved in different life tasks and activities (Duckworth, Steen, 
& Seligman, 2004). This concurs with numerous studies which have reported that 
engagement in leisure activities contributes to subjective well-being (Hills & Argyle, 
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1998; Iso-Ahola, 1980; Kelly & Godbey, 1992), implying that leisure activities repre- 
sent solely a positive aspect of our lives. However, this seems to be just one part of 
the picture. An increasing number of reports indicate that highly valued 
activity involvements might be detrimental to well-being. This pertains not only to 
engagement in activities such as PC-gaming or gambling but also to activities tradi- 
tionally seen as health promoting such as playing football, swimming, and dancing 
ballet (see Vallerand, 2008). 

In the present paper, we refer to studies that challenge the image of leisure 
activities as exclusively conducive to well-being. We also argue that the Dualistic 
Model of Passion represents a useful foundation for providing a more comprehensive 
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understanding of leisure activity engagement. The Dualistic Model of Passion 
(Vallerand et al., 2003, 2006, 2007) proposes that there are two motivational paths 
towards the habitual engagement in a ‘favourite activity’, either harmonious or 
obsessive. In the following we will primarily focus on the obsessive path to illuminate 
the potential maladaptive side of leisure engagement. Two studies are conducted 
according to the dualistic concept of passion in order to investigate the utility of this 
approach in a leisure context. 


The Dualistic Model of Passion 


As noted above, the Dualistic Model of Passion (Vallerand et al., 2003, 2006, 2007) 
proposes that there are two types of passions for activities: harmonious and obsessive. 
Harmonious passion is described as an autonomous involvement in an activity corre- 
sponding to the persons’ values, needs, and self-determined goals (Deci & Ryan, 
2000). Harmonious passion is seen as a motivational force likely to trigger positive 
experiences when doing the activity and to spur psychological outcomes conducive to 
subjective well-being. In contrast, obsessive passion is described as a controlled and 
rigid engagement in an activity which thwarts the positive experiences and outcomes 
expected to follow from engagement in the activity. 

Harmonious and obsessive passions are seen as motivational forces partly deter- 
mined by the way the activity is internalised into the person’s identity. Harmonious 
passion is seen as freely internalised with reference to the person’s volitional interest 
in the activity, whereas obsessive passion is seen as internalised in a controlled 
manner from intra- or interpersonal pressure. The way the activity is internalised 
continues to affect the person’s approach towards the activity as long as it is encoun- 
tered so that obsessive passion keeps overruling the person’s autonomy regarding 
engagement in the activity, whereas harmonious passion ensures that the activity 
remains a source of joy and vitality for the individual. 

A 16-item scale has been developed to measure harmonious and obsessive 
passions in relation to activities (Vallerand et al., 2006, 2007). Participants may be 
asked to pick a favourite activity when relating to the questions in the scale, or the 
activity can be defined by the researchers beforehand. The scale includes four 
items to assess the participants’ liking, interest, time investment, and passion for the 
activity — that may function as criterion items to determine the participants’ ‘passion’ 
for the activity — and 2 six-item subscales that measure either harmonious or obses- 
sive passion for the activity. Empirical studies have provided support for the factorial 
structure of the scale and the proposed dualism regarding internalisation and 
outcomes in passion activity engagement (Amiot, Vallerand, & Blanchard, 2006: 
Vallerand et al., 2003, 2006, 2007). Harmonious and obsessive passions have also 
been shown to be independent of categories of activities (Vallerand et al., 2003) such 
as sports, music, arts, and so on. 


Obsessive passion and well-being 


A number of studies have investigated obsessive passion and its effects on activity- 
related and global well-being. Vallerand et al. (2003) found that obsessive passion was 
unrelated to flow (Csikszentmihalyi, 1990) and positive affect during and after activ- 
ity engagement. Furthermore, obsessive passion was associated with the feeling of 
shame during activity engagement and negative thoughts and emotions when 
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prevented from doing the activity. Obsessive passion was also related to the 
perception of a conflict between the passion activity and other activities in life. A 
similar study (Vallerand et al., 2007) on passion for sport activities found that obses- 
sive passion was unrelated to measures of positive affect, vitality, and satisfaction 


when engaging in the activity, but that it was associated with activity-related experi- 


ences of negative affect. Obsessive passion was also found to be unrelated to measures 
of subjective well-being, whereas harmonious passion was unambiguously related to 
well-being. Other studies have confirmed that being obsessively passionate towards 
an activity may have negative impact on general well-being (Amiot et al., 2006: 
Phillipe, Vallerand, & Lavigne, 2009; Vallerand et al., 2003, Study 2) compared to 
being harmoniously passionate. 

Researchers have also investigated interpersonal aspects of passion and their 
impacts on well-being on a more specific level. Stenseng (2008) found that obses- 
sive passion predicted negative outcomes in life domains outside the activity such 
as studies/work, partner, and family. More specifically, the study showed that self- 
discrepancies (Higgins, 1987) regarding inclusions of the activity into the self 
based on an egocentric versus a socially conscientious viewpoint mediated the 
effect of obsessive passion on various life domain outcomes. Individuals experienc- 
ing high levels of obsessive passion and intrapersonal conflicts reported more 
negative life domain outcomes compared to obsessive individuals with low levels 
of intrapersonal conflicts. These findings suggest that experiences of intrapersonal 
conflicts deriving from engagement in the favourite activity transmit to arenas and 
relations outside the activity. The study also concurs with a study on passion for 
the Internet (Seguin-Levesque, Laliberté, Pelletier, Blanchard, & Vallerand, 2003), 
which showed that obsessive passion for the Internet was related to romantic 
couple’s experiences of interpersonal conflict and poor dyadic adjustment in the 
relationship. 

Obsessive passion has also been investigated in relation to pathological 
gambling. Rousseau, Vallerand, Ratelle, Mageau, and Provencher (2002) have devel- 
oped and validated the Gambling Passion Scale, which includes items from the 
Passion Scale adapted to gambling activities. Studies including the Gambling 
Passion Scale (Mageau, Vallerand, Rousseau, Ratelle, & Provencer, 2005: Rousseau 
et al., 2002; Vallerand et al., 2003, Study 4) have shown that obsessive passion is 
strongly related to the amount of money spent on gambling, the perception of oneself 
as a heavy gambler, and to measures of pathological gambling. Rousseau et al.’s 
(2002) findings on passion for gambling may point in the direction of defining 
obsessive passion as a form of addiction. However, Phillipe et al. (2009) have 
recently argued that obsessive passion should not be confused with addiction to an 
activity. Whereas passions are directed towards activities that people like, they 
suggest that activity addiction departs from obsessive passion in the sense that it 
leads to a disliking of the activity. 

In contrast, we suggest that being addicted to gambling does not rule out the possi- 
bility that one momentarily appreciates, likes, and feels stimulated by the activity. It 
might be more appropriate to state that the liking of an activity which one feels addicted 
to may fluctuate to greater extent than activities that one feels in control of. It has previ- 
ously been shown that leisure activities are sometimes approached in order to escape 
negative self-awareness (Stenseng, Rise, & Kraft, 2010), which is a typical aspect of 
addictive behaviours such as substance abuse (Ball, 2005; McCreary & Sadava, 1998) 
and pathological gambling (Getty, Watson, & Frisch, 2000). Accordingly, we believe 
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that it is too hasty to state that obsessive passion does not share psychological facets 
previously linked to addictive behaviours. 


Study 1 — Obsessive passion, leisure, and the person 

Study | was conducted to extend the conceptualisation of obsessive passion in a 
leisure setting. The concept of obsessive passion was investigated in terms of its rela- 
tions to concepts known to be associated with a maladaptive approach to activity 
engagement. Consistent with our theoretical approach and based on previous studies, 
we expected that obsessive passion could be linked to addictive engagement in the 
activity. In addition, we expected obsessive passion to be related to intrapersonal 
conflicts regarding engagement in the activity as well as motivation in direction of 
using the activity as a means to escape negative self-awareness. Harmonious passion 
was expected to be unrelated to these measures. 


Method 


Procedure and participants 


Participants were recruited through Internet sites for people with a special interest in 
a leisure activity. This included web-societies for individuals interested in swimming, 


cycling, soccer, and others. Webmasters of these forums gave permission to include a 
link to our web-based questionnaire on their site. The sample consisted of 115 men 
and 92 women. The mean age of participants was 27.9 years, and average time spent 
on the activity in the sample was 11.4 hours per week. 


Measures 


The Passion Scale. The Passion Scale (Vallerand et al., 2003, 2006, 2007) assesses 
harmonious passion and obsessive passion for a specific activity defined as ‘my 
favourite activity’. The scale consists of two six-item subscales assessing harmoni- 
ous and obsessive passions towards this activity, together with four criterion vari- 
ables addressing the respondents’ liking, importance, time investment, and passion 
for the activity. Sample items of the harmonious passion subscale are: “This activity 
reflects the qualities | like about myself and ‘My activity is well integrated in my 
life.” Sample items of the obsessive passion subscale are: ‘I have difficulties 
controlling my urge to do my activity’ and ‘If I could, | would only do my activity.’ 
The participants were asked to respond to each of the items according to a response 
scale ranging from | (not agree at all) to 7 (very strongly agree). Cronbach’s alphas 
were .71 for the harmonious passion subscale and .80 for the obsessive passion 
subscale. 


Activity addiction. Addiction engagement in a leisure activity was measured with a 
modified version of Diagnostic Questionnaire for Internet Addiction (Young, 1998). 
The scale has been developed based on the idea that Internet addiction is an impulse- 
control disorder not involving an intoxicant. Sample questions of this eight-item scale 
are: ‘Do you feel the need to use the Internet with increasing amounts of time to 
achieve satisfaction?’ and ‘Have you repeatedly made unsuccessful efforts to control, 
cut back, or stop Internet use?’ The present measurement was based on a Norwegian 
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version of the scale which has showed adequate psychometric qualities in previous 
studies (Bakken, Wenzel, Gétestam, Johansson, & Oren, 2008; Johanson & Gétestam, 
2004). The word ‘Internet’ was changed to ‘the activity’ to apply to the leisure context 
in the current study. Cronbach’s alpha was .71. 


Escapism engagement. The self-suppression dimension of the Escapism Scale 
(Stenseng et al., 2010) was used to measure maladaptive psychological adjustment 
through escapist engagement in a leisure activity. The Escapism Scale originally 
include three criterion items to measure the extent of ‘action attention’ participants 
experience in activity engagement, and two subscales that measure either self- 
expansion escapism or self-suppression escapism in activity engagement. The scale 
has shown appropriate psychometric qualities in previous studies (Stenseng et al., 
2010, Studies 1, 2, 3). Self-suppression in activity engagement includes motives to 
suppress negative thoughts and emotions by engaging in the activity. The self- 
suppression dimension have been related to poor psychological adjustment (depres- 
sion, trait emotion suppression, low self-control), and negatively with both affective 
and cognitive well-being indicators. Sample items of the six-item self-suppression 
factor include: ‘When I engage in my activity | try to suppress my problems’ and 
‘When I engage in my activity | want to escape from reality.” The alpha coefficient 
was .89. 


Intrapersonal conflicts. The Activity Inclusion Discrepancy Scale (Stenseng, 2008) is 
adapted from Aron, Aron, Tudor, and Nelson’s (1991) Inclusion of Other in the Self 
Scale. The original scale measures the closeness between ‘Self and ‘Other’ in inter- 
personal relations. The present scale measures intrapersonal conflict regarding inclu- 
sions of one’s favourite activity into the self based on three different standpoints of 
the self as described in Self-Discrepancy Theory (Higgins, 1987): actual inclusion, 
ideal inclusion, and ought inclusion. The measurement consists of a single item of 
seven Venn-like diagrams containing different degrees of overlap between two 
circles, each representing se/f and activity, where a high degree of overlap indicates a 
strong feeling of closeness to the activity. The subjects are asked to select the picture 
that best represents their relationship to their activity. Respondents were asked to 
relate to the diagram based on the following questions: 


(1) Actual activity inclusion: ‘For the time being, how do you perceive the 
relationship between yourself and the activity to be?’ 

(2) Ideal activity inclusion: ‘If you had no obligations to other people, and if you 
could exclusively adjust this relationship to fit your own needs, how do you 
think the relationship would have been?’ 

(3) Ought activity inclusion: ‘When you think of people close to you who do not 
share your interest in this activity, how do you think that they prefer the 
relationship between yourself and the activity to be?’ 


For each of these questions, the participants were asked to indicate which of the seven 
pictures numbered from | to 7 they believed best represented their relationship to the 
activity. The lowest value represented the circle with no overlap, and the highest value 
the circle with the highest overlap (see Figure 1). The measure of self-discrepancies is 
computed as the difference between these three types of activity inclusion resulting in 
the following variables: actual—ideal discrepancy, actual-ought discrepancy, and 
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Figure |. Measure of activity inclusion into the self. 


ideal—ought discrepancy. Low scores on these variables indicate low levels of intrap- 
ersonal conflict, whereas high scores (both positive and negative) reflect high levels 
of conflict (for more details, see Stenseng, 2008). 


Results 
In line with recent studies on passion towards activities (Mageau et al., 2009; Phillipe 
et al., 2009), a cut-off score was used to exclude non-passionate participants from the 
further analyses (mean score < 5 on the passion criterion items). This corresponded to 
13 of the participants, leaving a remaining 194 individuals in the sample. Because 
the topic of interest in the present study was obsessive passion for leisure activities, 
the analyses of the relations between the two types of passions and the other measures 
in the study were performed while controlling for harmonious passion (obsessive 
passion [OP] correlated .29 with harmonious passion [HP]). Harmonious passion was 
also analysed while controlling for obsessive passion (see Table 1). 

As expected, obsessive passion was strongly related to activity addiction concep- 
tualised as a self-regulation deficiency (r = .65, p < .01). In contrast, harmonious 
passion was negatively related to activity addiction (r = —.22, p < .01). Obsessive 


lable 1. Descriptives and partial correlations for obsessive passion and harmonious passion 
and measures of activity engagement and intrapersonal conflict. 





M SD OP HP 





1. Obsessive passion 3: 1.36 

2. Harmonious passion 

3. Activity addiction 

4. Escapism engagement 

5. Actual—ideal discrepancy 
. Actual—ought discrepancy 


7. Ideal—ought discrepancy 





*p < .O1; **p < .001. 
“Bivariate correlation. 
Note: n.s. = not significant; NV = 194. 
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passion was also positively related to escapism engagement in the activity, which in 
the present study was operationalised as self-suppression (r = .34, p < .01). Harmoni- 
ous passion was unrelated to escapism engagement. In line with previous findings, 
obsessive passion was associated with intrapersonal conflicts. When controlling for 
harmonious passion, obsessive passion correlated positively with both actual—ought 
(r = .37, p < .01) and ideal—ought (r = .24, p < .01) discrepancies regarding inclusions 
of the activity into the self. Obsessive passion was unrelated to actual—ideal discrep- 
ancy, whereas harmonious passion was unrelated to all measures of intrapersonal 
conflicts. 

In sum, the analyses supported the conceptualisation of obsessive passion as a 
maladaptive aspect of leisure activity engagement. 


= 


Brief discussion 

Study | showed that obsessive passion converges with different types of maladaptive 
activity engagements. Foremost, obsessive passion for a leisure activity was strongly 
associated with activity addiction, supporting the idea that obsessive passion can be 
discussed in terms of psychological dependency, even when it is directed towards 
one’s ‘favourite activity’. This resounds with studies that have found similar correla- 
tions between obsessive passion for gambling and scales developed to measure 
pathological gambling (Rousseau et al., 2002). In addition, Study | showed that 
obsessive passion was associated with intentions of escaping self-awareness when 
engaging in one’s favourite leisure activity. Motivation in the direction of using an 
activity in a self-suppressive manner has also been linked to personality variables 
such as neuroticism, trait emotion suppression, and low levels of self-control 
(Stenseng et al., 2010). Finally, Study | showed that obsessive activity engagement 
correlated significantly with self-discrepancies of activity inclusions. This finding 
can be deduced from the Passion model’s proposition regarding internalisation of 
obsessive passion, and more specifically, that it stems from a controlled internalisa- 
tion of the activity into one’s identity which imposes an imbalance between one’s 
inner will and felt obligations. In sum, the findings in Study | support the idea that 
obsessive passion for a leisure activity is linked to poor psychological adjustments 
similar to those found among addicts in activities more traditionally seen as harmful 
to the individual. 


Study 2 — Outcomes from obsessive leisure activity engagement 

In Study 2, we wanted to investigate the psychological outcomes deriving from obses- 
Sive passion in a leisure activity context. As mentioned in the ‘Introduction’, obsessive 
passion seems to have a negative effect on well-being which challenges the traditional 
view on leisure activity outcomes. Study 2 was therefore designed to capture the 
outcomes of obsessive leisure engagement from a well-being perspective. First, we 
wanted to investigate whether obsessive passion for a leisure activity was related to 
basic need satisfaction in activity engagement. Based upon self-determination theory 
(Deci & Ryan, 2000; Ryan & Deci, 2000), a healthy motivational approach towards 
one’s favourite leisure activity should include the satisfaction of basic psychological 
needs, more specifically, needs of autonomy, competence, and relatedness. Second, 
we wanted to see whether previous findings on obsessive passion and affective 
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outcomes were replicable in a leisure context. It was expected that obsessive passion 
would predict negative affective outcomes from activity engagement, while having no 
effect on positive affective outcomes. Third, since obsessive passion previously have 
been linked to poor psychological adjustment (Amiot et al., 2006) and negatively 
related to general well-being (Vallerand et al., 2003, Study 2), a measure of subjective 
well-being was included in the study. 


Method 

Procedure and participants 

Three-hundred and seventy-seven subjects participated in the study (245 men and 
132 women). Mean age of the participants was 33.2 years. The subjects were recruited 
through links to a web-based questionnaire on Internet sites for individuals with a 
special interest in a leisure activity. Sample mean for years of involvement in the 
activity was 10.6 years, and they currently spent an average of 12.8 hours on the 
activity per week. 


Measures 


The Passion Scale. The Passion Scale (Vallerand et al., 2003, 2006, 2007) measures 
harmonious passion and obsessive passion for ‘my favourite activity’. The respon- 
dents were asked to respond to each of the items according to a Likert-scale ranging 
from | (not agree at all) to 7 (very strongly agree). Cronbach’s alphas were .76 for 
the harmonious passion subscale and .81 for the obsessive passion subscale. 


Need satisfaction. The measurement of need satisfaction in relation to leisure activity 
engagement was developed according to the need theory incorporated into self- 
determination theory (Deci & Ryan, 2000). The theory proposes that humans thrive 
on the satisfaction of three basic psychological needs: autonomy, competence, and 
relatedness. The satisfaction of these needs have been found to have a promoting 
effect on well-being in several studies (e.g. Sheldon, Elliot, Kim, & Kasser, 2001). 
No scale has been developed to apply to a leisure context, and items were therefore 
constructed in accordance with existing scales with a similar emphasis on contextual 
and habitual need satisfaction like work (Deci et al., 2001) and exercise 
(Vlachopoulos & Michailidou, 2006). A total of 15 items were included in the study, 
with five items made to tap into each of the three need satisfaction constructs. A 
sample item for the assessment of autonomy satisfaction is: ‘I engage in this activity 
because it corresponds with my own desires.” A sample item for competence satisfac- 
tion is: ‘| engage in this activity because | want to improve on it.” The scale prepared 
for relatedness satisfaction included the item: ‘I engage in this activity because it 
gives me a feeling of belonging.” Responses were made on a seven-point Likert-type 
scale ranging from | (strongly disagree) to (strongly agree). A maximum likelihood 
analysis with oblimin rotation implied that a robust factor structure could be obtained 
by using three items for the ‘autonomy’ variable (eigenvalue = 3.70), five items for 
the ‘competence’ variable (eigenvalue = 2.66), and four items for the ‘relatedness’ 
variable (eigenvalue = 1.87). This resulted in a total explained variance of 68.58%. 
rhe concepts showed adequate internal consistency (autonomy, @ = .70; competence, 
a = .87; relatedness, a = .85). 
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Affective outcomes. The PANAS-X (Watson & Clark, 1999) presents positive and 
negative affects as general affective dimensions. Items were adopted from these 
dimensions based on their relevance and applicability in a leisure activity engagement 


context. Respondents were asked to relate to affective outcomes of a positively or 
negatively character following from activity engagement. This included six items such 
as ‘happy’ and ‘enthusiastic’ to assess positive affect, and six items such as ‘sad’ and 
‘worried’ to assess negative affect. The scale was framed with a reference to the 
phrase: ‘After having engaged in the activity I feel ...". Responses were made on a 
seven-point Likert-type scale ranging from | (never) to 7 (a/ways). The internal 
consistency for positive affect was a = .86, and @ = .87 for negative affect. 


Life satisfaction. The Satisfaction with Life Scale (Diener, Emmons, Larsen, & 
Griffin, 1985) is a five-item scale assessing subjective well-being from a global 
cognitive approach. A sample item is: ‘The conditions of my life are excellent’. The 
alpha coefficient was .83 


Results 


lhe same procedure as in Study | was used in order to exclude individuals with a non- 
passionate interest in their favourite leisure activity. Two hundred and seventy-nine 
participants had a mean score > 5 on the passion criterion items. Partial correlations 
were then performed to investigate obsessive passion (M = 3.77, SD = 1.28) and 
harmonious passion (M = 5.83, SD = 0.82) and their relations to the other measure- 
ments included in the study. 

First, when controlling for harmonious passion, obsessive passion was negatively 
related to the satisfaction of autonomy in activity engagement (r = —.34, p < .01) (see 
Table 2). Obsessive passion was unrelated to competence satisfaction and relatedness 
satisfaction. Harmonious passion was unrelated to autonomy satisfaction, but posi- 
tively associated with competence satisfaction (7 = .25, p < .01) and relatedness satis- 
faction (r = .29, p< .01). Second, obsessive passion was unrelated to positive affective 
outcomes from activity engagement, but positively associated with negative affective 
outcomes (r = .19, p < .01). Harmonious passion was positively related to positive 


Table 2. Means, standard deviations, and partial correlation between obsessive passion, 
harmonious passion, and measures of activity-related and general well-being. 





Activity outcome variables SD OP HP 





Need satisfaction 
Autonomy satisfaction 
Competence satisfaction 
Relatedness satisfaction 
Affective outcomes 
Positive affective outcomes 
Negative affective outcomes 
General well-being 


Satisfaction with life 





"p< OT; **p< OUT. 
Note: n.s. = not significant; NV = 279 
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affective outcomes (r = .36, p < .01) and negatively related to negative outcomes 
(r = —.20, p < .01). Third, neither obsessive passion nor harmonious passion was asso- 
ciated with general well-being. 

Overall, the analyses confirmed the contention that obsessive passion for a leisure 
activity has a negative impact on activity-related well-being. However, previous find- 
ings on the relations between the two types of passions and general well-being were 
not replicated. 


Brief discussion 

Study 2 extended our finding from Study | regarding the potential negative outcomes 
from being obsessively passionate about one’s favourite leisure activity. In line with 
previous studies on passion activities, obsessive passion for a leisure activity was 
negatively related and unrelated to several measures of well-being. The findings 
suggest that the maladaptive aspects of obsessive passion found in Study | affect the 
psychological outcomes from leisure activity engagement in a negative direction. 
However, since obsessive passion was unrelated to general well-being in the present 
study, it is uncertain whether this form of leisure activity engagement is detrimental 
to overall life satisfaction. 


General discussion 
The findings in the present studies reveal a darker side of leisure activity engagement 
than previously suggested. By applying the Dualistic Model of Passion onto leisure 


activities, it becomes evident that engagement in activities normally acknowledged as 
health promoting and conducive to well-being may fail to produce these outcomes in 
the lives of some individuals. 


Study | showed that obsessive passion for a leisure activity was associated with 
activity addiction, intrapersonal conflicts, and intentions to escape from the self by 
getting immersed in an activity. Foremost, Study | showed that obsessive passion and 
activity addiction are highly overlapping concepts. Using a scale developed to 
measure addiction in relation to Internet use from an impulse-control perspective 
(Young, 1998), the strong correlation with obsessive passion indicates that this type 
of motivation for a leisure activity can be perceived as a self-regulation deficiency. 
Interpreting obsessive passion in terms of addiction may help explain findings from 
previous studies, that is, that obsessive passion among professional dancers was 
related to insufficient withdrawal from dancing when recovering from injuries (Rip, 
Fortin, & Vallerand, 2006), and that obsessive passion was related to negative affect 
when participants were prevented from engaging in the activity (Vallerand et al., 
2003, Study 1). This approach is also supported by the positive correlation between 
obsessive passion and escapism engagement found in Study |. Escapism by means of 
self-suppression has been found to be associated with maladaptive emotion regula- 
tion, susceptibility to depression, and lower levels of self-control (Stenseng et al., 
2010). Accordingly, the findings from Study | harmonise with previous studies 
involving obsessive passion (e.g. Amiot et al., 2006; Vallerand et al., 2003), support- 
ing the idea that being obsessively passionate about one’s leisure activity is associ- 
ated with poor psychological adjustment. In this respect, Study | constitutes a 
relevant contribution to the discussion whether obsessive passion can be interpreted 
as an addiction or not. 
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Furthermore, obsessive passion in Study | was related to internal conflicts regard- 
ing an egocentric adjustment of the inclusion of the activity into the self and a socially 
conscientious adjustment. These discrepancies are supposed to represent an imbalance 
between how much the individual wants to invest in the activity and what the person 
feels is accepted by significant others. These kinds of intrapersonal conflicts have 
been shown to have a negative impact on affect and well-being in several studies (see 
Higgins, 1987). 

Study 2 was designed to investigate the outcomes from obsessive engagement in 
a specific leisure activity. Several measures related to subjective well-being were 
included in the study. First, inspired by the need theory incorporated in self- 
determination theory (Deci & Ryan, 2000), the satisfaction of autonomy, competence, 
and relatedness from activity engagement were measured. When controlling for 
harmonious passion, obsessive passion was negatively related to autonomy satisfac- 
tion. This is in line with how the Dualistic Model of Passion suggests obsessive 
passion is initiated and develops. Since obsessive passion is internalised through 
internal or external pressure, this instigation of the activity may result in a controlled 
engagement tn the activity that thwarts the individuals’ experience of autonomy when 
engaging in the activity (Mageau et al., 2009; Vallerand et al., 2003). 

The findings in Study 2 concur with previous studies on passion and affective 
outcomes from activity engagement (Vallerand et al., 2003, 2006). Obsessive passion 
was unrelated to positive affect, whereas it was positively related to negative affect. 
Harmonious passion was inversely related to negative affect, and positively associated 
with positive affective outcomes. Why negative affect is generated from obsessive 
passion has not been explored on a detailed level, except for one study finding that 
feelings of shame and guilt were associated with obsessive passion in activity engage- 
ment (Vallerand et al., 2003, Study 1). Studies have not explicitly addressed variables 
that may mediate the relations between passion and negative affects in order to 
identify the underlying psychological mechanisms. At this point, one might suggest 
that shame and guilt in relation to activity engagement is related to the own versus 
other inclusion dichotomy included in Study |. These kinds of self-discrepancies have 
previously been related to agitation-related emotions such as shame and guilt 
(Higgins, 1987). 

In contrast to previous studies investigating passion and general well-being (Amiot 
et al., 2006; Phillipe et al., 2009; Vallerand et al., 2003, Study 2), both harmonious 
and obsessive passions were unrelated to life satisfaction in Study 2. Vallerand et al. 
(2003, 2006, 2007) have suggested that harmonious passion is nutritious in the 
direction of optimal psychological functioning (Ryan & Deci, 2000), and that this type 
of activity engagement should have a positive impact beyond the activity domain. 
Obsessive passion is supposed to overrule positive outcomes in activity engagement 
and to inflict negatively on general well-being. However, these relations were not 
found in the present study. A possible explanation for this might be that the scale used 
in the present study (Diener et al., 1985) measures well-being from a cognitive view- 
point. Previous investigations of well-being in relation to passions have usually 
contained an affective component (e.g. Vallerand et al., 2003, Study 2). In other 
words, obsessive and harmonious passions seem to have effects on emotional aspects 
of general well-being, but not on a more evaluative level as measured in Study 2. 

There are several limitations to the present research. First, a cross-sectional design 
was used in both studies. This restricts any casual conclusions from the present 
research, which especially pertains to Study 2. Second, both studies are based on data 
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from web-based questionnaires. This leaves some uncertainty regarding the represen- 
tativeness of the samples. A third limitation pertains to the validity of the scales used 
in the two studies. Some of the scales are fairly new and need more elaboration with 
regard to consistency and validity. Also, some of the scales used in the study have 
been translated from their original languages, and although the scales have undergone 
careful translation procedures (e.g. Johanson & Gétestam, 2004; Stenseng, 2008), the 
translation of scales represents a potential threat towards the validity of the present 
research. Future research should seek to replicate these findings using experimental or 
prospective designs. 

There have been productive efforts to apply psychological theories in a leisure 
context in order to predict the positive outcomes from leisure activity engagement 
(e.g. Hills, Argyle, & Reeves, 2000), but very few of these theories are able to illumi- 
nate the maladaptive side of leisure motivation. Fortunately, the Dualistic Model of 
Passion offers a sound theoretical fundament and a psychometrically valid scale that 
is applicable in a leisure setting. Drawing on the model’s dualistic approach towards 
activity engagements, the two studies included in the present paper indicate that 
regular involvement in a leisure activity sometimes fails to produce the positive 
psychological outcomes expected from leisure engagement. 
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In this paper, | examine media narratives of the Ilisin, a touristised indigenous 
festival in Taiwan. A number of previous studies have examined tourist events 
and ethnic/racial relations as well as detailed explorations of ethnic relations 
and dynamic identities in a Taiwanese context. However, through the 
examination of media narratives of the Ilisin through a Foucauldian lens, | hope 
to provide a different theoretical conceptualisation of the formation of 
identities, especially in a Taiwanese setting. In this paper, | analyse 417 articles 
related to the Ilisin from three newspapers and three magazines between 1996 
and 2005 through a Foucauldian discourse analysis. This method enables 
explorations of discursive practices producing different identity formations. In 
the end, | illustrate how different identities of ‘us’ versus ‘them’ emerge against 
the same discursive backdrop. This conclusion argues against a determinist and 
essentialist view of identity. Hence, it could provide reconsideration towards 
identity politics, and re-conceptualisation of the formations and practices of 
identities. 


Keywords: Ilisin (Harvest Festival); Taiwan; identity; tourist event; tourism: 
tradition; Foucauldian discourse analysis 


Introduction 


[W]e have entered an anxious age of identity, in which the attempt to memorialize lost 
time, and to reclaim lost territories, creates a culture of disparate ‘interest groups’ or 
social movements. (Bhabha, 1993, p. 212) 


With increasing globalisation and commercialisation, there has been growing schol- 
arly interest in the impact of tourist events on local identity and culture (e.g. Azarya, 
2004; Henry, 2000; Kassam, 2000; Magelssen, 2002; Magowan, 2000; Schutte, 2003; 
Tivers, 2002; Xie, 2003). The trend of turning ‘native’ traditional festivals into tourist 
attractions has long been criticised as potentially ‘exoticising’ and ‘primitivising’ 
local cultures. Yet, these events have also been established as opportunities for indig- 
enous people to communicate and transform their cultures. In this paper, I investigate 
the media narratives around an indigenous traditional ritual, the [lisin, which, in recent 
years, has turned into a major tourist attraction of the east coast of Taiwan. More 
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specifically, my purpose is to interrogate the process of identity construction through 
narratives around the Ilisin. 

Taiwan has been an island full of conflict and confusion. For centuries, the most 
infamous debates have been those over its relationship with ‘China’.' The relationship 
started from the first ‘official’ discovery of the peripheral island hundreds of years 
ago. During several major waves of Sinicisation, the island developed its status as 
‘Chinese’, which, to a certain extent, overlooked the long history and life experiences 
of others. Several decades ago, the diverse local ethnic groups, including ‘indigenous 
people’,” started the quest for recognition by advocating retrieval of their traditions 
through various waves of political movements (Rudolph, 2004). As a result, the 
Harvest Festival,? as an overarching term for all different kind of indigenous rituals, 
including the Ilisin, has re/emerged onto the radar of national heritage and has been 
developed as a popular tourist event. The term ‘Harvest Festival’ carries the historicity 
of dereliction of any non-*Chinese’ cultures on the island. Ironically, its re/emergence 
and increasing popularity also serves as proof of the uniqueness of local ‘Taiwanese’ 
culture in comparison to the dominant ‘Chinese’ culture in contemporary Taiwan. 

While Harvest Festival is an overarching term for various distinct rituals of differ- 
ent indigenous tribes, I will be specifically focusing on Amis’ annual ritual, the Ilisin. 
To explore the diverse identities emerging from this somewhat paradoxical status of 
the national heritage and the annual popular tourist event, | ‘read’ media discourse 
around the event throughout a period of 10 years, 1996-2005, through a Foucauldian 
discourse analysis. By tracing the transformation of the Ilisin, my aim is to explore the 
construction of Taiwanese identities through the ‘historical workings, shifts and junc- 
tures of relations of power’ (Pringle, 2005, p. 271). In order to set the stage for further 
application of Foucauldian discourse analysis, | firstly connect Foucauldian concepts 
of discourse/power nexus to a reconsideration of identity. Then, | explain how I apply 
these concepts into textual/media analysis and describe sources of my media data. 
Eventually, | present movements of the definitions of Ilisin, which also draws the 
boundaries between Chinese/indigenous/Taiwanese. | attempt to understand these 
movements as effects of a mixture of different power exercises. Through depicting 
these movements, | demonstrate the contingency of such differentiation between 
‘identities’ and, therefore, provide the possibility of understanding, recognising and 
experiencing ‘the identity’ of either Chinese, indigenous or Taiwanese differently. 


Cultural performances, tourism and identities 
There is a growing body of literature exploring relationships between traditional ritu- 
als and ethnic identities. As the point of departure, I use the concept of cultural perfor- 
mance to discuss a ‘tourist’ event as a traditional cultural ritual. I then explore 
previous research on rituals and ethnic identities. 

According to Alexander (2004), a cultural performance is ‘the social process by 
which actors ... display for others the meaning of their social situation’ (p. 529), either 
through a ‘traditional’ ritual or theatrical ‘ritual-like’ performance. The success of 
such a performance does not necessarily lie in its ‘authenticity’, but rather in how well 
the social situation of the actors, usually the ethnic minority, is re/presented and 
received. Researchers have examined a variety of ‘cultural performances’ around the 
globe and their potential effects on the power struggle of those who are involved in 
the ‘performances’ (e.g. Henry, 2000; Kassam, 2000; Magowan, 2000; Schutte, 2003; 
Tivers, 2002; Xie, 2003). Accordingly, their focus is not necessarily on how authentic 
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an ethnic traditional ritual has remained, but rather on what different influences a tour- 
ist event might bring to the construction of local ethnic identity. Thus, two main 
strands of understanding have surfaced concerning identity construction and power 
within a tourist cultural performance. 

Some researchers theorise that tourism is an unnecessary outside force, usually 
from the dominant culture, which articulates ethnic traditions and ethnic identities as 
primitive and exotic (e.g. Azarya, 2004; Magelssen, 2002; Schutte, 2003). Azarya 
(2004) constructs strong criticism against globalised tourism. He asserts that the tour- 
ist attraction lies in the notion of periphery — the different and exotic others. To fulfil 
the curiosity of foreign tourists, the local indigenous are selling their own marginality. 
Regardless of the degrees of modification and modernisation of so-called tradition, 
one of the crucial impacts of the ‘reinforced primitivism’ (p. 963) is the locals’ moti- 
vation to remain different and primitive. They must embody the dominant perceptions 
to exhibit the exoticism for the tourists; they remain ‘untamed’. As a consequence, 
they keep themselves marginalised from the progression, and the relationship of 
marginalisation and (western) domination is perpetuated along with the growing 
popularity of global tourism. Following a similar argument, Schutte (2003) examines 
the increasing local enthusiasm and tourist interest in displaying ‘authentic South 
African tribal “realities”’ (p. 475) in post-apartheid. He argues that the exotic experi- 
ence these tourist-cultural villages provide not only assures the tourists about their 
foreignness in relation to African primitives, but also gives affirmations to White 
South Africans of their white identities. Apartheid has been abolished, yet these 
cultural villages re-enchant South African indigenous cultures to be recaptured as 
primitive and divided from the white as in the apartheid era. These arguments aim to 
disclose the oppression of ethnic minority reproduced through tourism. They argue, 
furthermore, that rhetorical narratives of tourism, quest for authentic events, and the 
consequent exoticising of cultures ‘not only serve to entice tourists to visit the region 
... but perpetuate ... control over [local] art form’ (King, 2006, p. 237). The re/presen- 
tations and anticipations of authenticity dis/place the local ethnicities in a remote time 
and space through nostalgic ‘primitivism’. Hence, these researchers argue that, under 
outside influence, ethnic identities are inevitably re/produced as exotic through 
objectification of their culture by tourism. 

Instead of seeing tourism as entirely oppressive, the second research strand assigns 
agency to the locals as being capable of actively engaging in the production of a tourist 
event. Although their identities are inevitably shaped and re/constructed through tour- 
istisation, this engagement is not seen merely as repression, but also as an opportunity 
for the locals to adjust, rearticulate and even benefit from the situation. Consequently, 
under global tourism, the adjustments and transformations the locals make to their 
culture are not necessarily harmful. The modification is seen as a more efficient way 
to communicate with outsiders, the audience. Therefore, agency of the locals and their 
voluntary participation in the cultural transformation should be recognised (Bai, 2007; 
Cater, 2008; Garcia Canclini, 1993; Henry, 2000; Kassam, 2000; Lane & Waitt, 2001; 
Magowan, 2000; Tivers, 2002). For example, Magowan (2000) examines the cultural 
borrowing between indigenous tribes in Australia. She suggests that the borrowings 
make it not only possible to weave comprehensible messages for the audience, but will 
also allow the indigenous cultures to distinguish themselves from White Australia. 
Therefore, she argues that the dances, based on several different traditions of indige- 
nous nations, should be seen ‘as an expressive, active and ongoing performative 
dialogue with the nation’ (p. 319). Kassam (2000) also demonstrates how African 
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indigenous people express themselves though in(ter)venting cultural performance. 
Struggling to obtain ethnic status and political representation in Africa, an activist, as 
a strategic device, intervened in the annual dance performance ‘to articulate how an 
old symbolic form is being given a new meaning’ (p. 202). She claims that the perfor- 
mances are a way to perpetuate traditions, by keeping the cultures alive, and to 
empower, by realising people’s agency to in(ter)vent, rearticulate and redefine. Garcia 
Canclini (1993) illuminates that peasant culture in Mexico has grown hybrid in 
response to increasing tourist development. The souvenirs made by the locals have 
‘deviated’ from their origins and have been modified for tourists’ tastes. However, he 
argues that the hybridity is a result of ‘innovation’ by local cultures and re-appropria- 
tion of local identity, especially under the strong force of globalisation. The question 
then, he suggests, would not be whether the locals are still truthfully following their 
ancestries, but whether, under the strong force of commercialisation and capitalism, 
the locals are able to balance their agency of creativity and commodification of their 
cultures merely for others’ entertainment. In conclusion, this stream of thought 
attempts to theorise potentially positive and resistant results of commodification of 
culture through tourism. The performance is a declaration of agency. By performing 
the ‘artificial’ and touristised culture, the locals actively engage and manipulate the 
system to gain financial benefits and to make their ethnic identity visible. In addition, 
the performance, especially the modifications, shows the ability of the culture to grow, 
progress and evolve, which can be understood as ‘a positive mechanism in the pursuit 
of authenticity’ (Xie, 2003, p. 14). In the end, through this performative communica- 
tion, the audience might be re-educated in their conceptions of the ‘primitive others’ 
(Healy, 1999). 

These two research trends also shape the discussion of Taiwanese tourist develop- 
ment. The dilemma that indigenous people face when having to ‘retrieve their tradi- 
tions’ is discussed in several publications (e.g. Chen, 1994; Hsien, 1996; Juzie, 2003; 
Pu, 2001; Rudolph, 2003). Juzie (2003) demonstrates the struggle between tourist 
gaze, local tradition, (western) religious ideologies* and governmental control in the 
rituals held in Seejiq Truku Village. Because of these ingrained forces in the tourist 
developments of various traditional rituals, there is no simple solution for the tribe to 
restore the traditions that were lost during the colonial rule by different dominant 
cultures. He then argues that a restoration of the lost tradition may interfere with the 
tranquillity. Chen (1994) also warns about the potential disturbance to indigenous 
people from the outsiders. He points out that the intrusion from outsiders into the daily 
lives of indigenous people and their supposedly private and sacred traditional rituals 
is the consequence of growing interest in ‘authentic’ indigenous cultures. He criticises 
this trend for only further differentiating indigenous people and objectifying their 
cultures. Other researchers argue for the acknowledgement of agency and ability of 
locals to manoeuvre the system to gain financial and political support. For example, 
Pu (2001) investigates traditional rituals of Tsou, an indigenous tribe in Taiwan, to 
expose the contradictions of retrieving traditional rituals. He suggests that recreating 
rituals means giving new meanings and functions to ‘old’ traditions. These rituals can 
help re/form identity, teach and convey the culture to new generations and, therefore, 
create resistance to the dominant interpretation of their traditions. In addition, Hsien 
(1996) explores the multi-dimensional concept of ‘indigenous traditional cultures’ 
defined under systematic governmental management and control. Although he 
cautions against the potential ‘symbolic violence’ of the outside influence, at the same 
time he also demonstrates how indigenous people can learn, and have learned, to use 
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the system in order to gain resources and to support the need for survival of their 
cultures. Furthermore, Rudolph (2003, 2006) documents how these two perspectives 
coexist within the indigenous communities. He presents cases of Tayal’s facial tattoos, 
the combined harvest and fishing festival of the Amis at Qimei, Hualien and a political 
debate on headhunting to demonstrate the complicated positions indigenous people 
have taken. Indigenous elites produce political and social resistance by advocating 
cultural revitalisation. They affiliate themselves with anthropological materials and 
reject ‘foreign elements’ and intrusion into the rituals and traditions. The elites use 
‘authentic’ tradition as evidence for the need to resist Han domination/assimilation 
and for political and social recognition of their ethnic subjectivities. Yet, this decla- 
mation faces dissonance within indigenous communities. Indigenous commons voice 
their disagreement and suspicions towards the quest for ‘authenticity’ and rehabilita- 
tion and preservation of ‘tradition’ by the elites. For the commons, the so-called tradi- 
tion is remote and irrelevant from their modernised and integrated lifestyles. In their 
festivals, they happily welcome outsiders, Han tourists, to join and participate. From 
their perspective, the hybridised festivals are not false cultures, but their (modern) 
identities, as part of Taiwanese. 

In conclusion, previous research describes complex relationships between differ- 
ent forces of tourism that impact ethnic identities. More specifically, they highlight the 
struggles of preserving local ethnic identities through tourism and cultural perfor- 
mances. However, | argue that even with the conceptualisation of touristised indige- 
nous tradition as a positive channel to communicate and to evaluate, the tourist 
experience is still articulated through binary constructions such as outsiders/locals, 
dominant/oppressed and spectators/performers. The local performers, within these 
binary structures, would always be the subservient group. This dichotomous relation- 
ship appears to be recreated through the research that focuses on tourism and cultural 
performances. Precisely, the two research strands | detail above (one labelling tourism 
as an oppressive practice and the other observing tourism as a site of resistance) are 
two sides of the binary based on the same assumption of difference and otherness of 
indigenous people and cultures. They reinforce the dichotomy of non-/indigenous, 
outsiders/locals, dominant/oppressed and domination/resistance. | use an analogy of 
photography to further illustrate my point: the pictures of a local tradition captured by 
these two oppositional perspectives are as different as a negative film and the devel- 
oped photograph. They are reversal in the dark and light, but ultimately are of the 
same view, scenario and lines. Furthermore, | argue that the responsibility to resist, 
either through rejection to or through manipulation of the outside forces, resides solely 
on the shoulders of indigenous people. It is the indigenous people that have to either 
reject or learn to benefit from tourism. Hence, the research of touristised ethnic events 
inevitably reinscribes binary categories, even with well-intended cautions to acknowl- 
edge locals’ agency for resistance. It draws from the same ‘logic of difference’ that 
postulates the boundary between identities (in this case, indigenous and Chinese) is 
fixed and absolute (Grossberg, 1996). In this paper, I attempt to provide another 
perspective to analyse how identities emerge in a local tourism event by applying 
Foucauldian conceptualisation of power/discourse nexus. 


Foucault, identity and power/discourse nexus 
Michel Foucault’s conceptualisation of power relations suggests reconsideration of 
the binary structure of dominant/oppressed. It also depicts a more complex picture of 
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social relations. The concept of ‘discourse’ describes a set of rules that delimits our 
understanding, experiences and practices of the world. The elaboration of discourse, 
then, helps reconceptualise the idea of truth games which consider ‘Truth’ as an effect 
of complicated discursive exercises of individuals. These two elements, in Foucault’s 
theory, work together as a power/discourse nexus to interrogate the situation where 
individuals employ various discursive strategies to exercise power and to establish 
their legitimacies. Therefore, power is not a possession, but it is a relationship that 
subjects construct through their practices of discourses. In the following, | will discuss 
both of these concepts, discourse and power relations, in more detail. 

Discourse, as a regulation of ways people understand the world, constitutes space 
for possible meanings to be pronounced (Foucault, 1972). We organise the world, and 
experience our lives, according to logic that is permitted within the scope of discourse 
(May, 2006). For example, firstly we understand and recognise what a tourist event is, 
then identify a position for each actor within the event, such as performers/locals or 
tourists/outsiders. Nonetheless, a definition of a tourist event can only emerge within 
the possible scope of the present discourses. Therefore, a Foucauldian perspective 
treats identities as categorising factors that are, at the same time, constitutive of differ- 
ence. By categorising indigenous/Chinese people, for example, we identify the differ- 
ences between them. Therefore, identity is not necessarily the effect of any essential 
difference, but is constitutive of it (Grossberg, 1996). Following this logic, the binary 
structure of dominant and oppressed identities could be argued to be the effect 
produced through the discursive practices of identifying them. To see identities as 
discursively constructed is ‘to define the positions and function that the subject could 
occupy in the diversity of discourse’ and ‘to show ... how it was possible for men ... 
within the same discursive practice, to speak of different objects, to have contrary 
opinions, and to make contradictory choices’ (Foucault, 1972, p. 200). As a result, this 
reconsideration might open up another space to understand ‘the’ identity and the 
construction of it. Thus, a Foucauldian reading of ethnic identity is an exploration of 
how discourses make the different identifications of ethnicity possible, and the kinds 
of discourses that are in play to legitimate certain positions and interpretations. 

Foucault connects these discursive practices, the realisation of different possibilities 
in the discourse, with power relations. He sees power not as oppressive, top-down and 
dichotomous, but as omnipresent, as immersing in social relationships. Furthermore, 
he asserts that power relations become existent and visible only when exercised: they 
are not possessed by any individual but are effects of constructions of socialised rela- 
tions (i.e. identity; Foucault, 1990). Therefore, power relations emerge only through 
(discursive) practices. Precisely, to exercise power, one needs to be firstly recognised 
and realised, by discourse, as a ‘subject’. Vice versa, to be subjugated by discursive 
practices of power also gives rise to the subject. Subjectification and subjugation are 
effects evoked by the same process. For example, in the context of Taiwan, the existent 
discourses make the ethnic relation between indigenous and Chinese people compre- 
hensible and recognisable. Against this discursive backdrop, the binary between the 
local indigenous tribe, Amis, and a majority Chinese/Han Taiwanese government 
becomes a meaningful relationship. To realise this relationship, one subscribes to the 
discourse, and through these discursive practices, subjectivities of indigenous and 
Chinese come to exist. One’s ‘position’ in a power relationship is thus actualised 
(dominant or oppressed) according to one’s discursive strategies and practices. 

Consequently, even resistance, an act against another power exercise, ‘is never in 
position of exteriority in relation to power’ (Foucault, 1990, p. 95). This is because the 
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positions of ‘oppressed’ and of resistance are also discursively constructed. The idea 
of omnipresent power relations, and a reconsideration of ‘resistance’, sometimes 
mislead to a conclusion that Foucault denies meaningful resistance from the oppressed 
and eschews from interrogating exercises of power. However, this should not be 
understood as being apolitical. Instead, Foucault envisages power practices as 
complex and decentralised. He argues that omnipresence of power relations ‘is not 
that everything is bad, but that everything is dangerous, which is not exactly the same 
as bad’ (Foucault, 1997, p. 256, emphasis added). Power relations are defined as ‘a 
mode of action exercised over the actions of others’ (Smart, 2002, p. xiv). Therefore, 
every exercise carries potential to ‘endanger’ others. Moreover, in the web of power 
relations, ‘there is no binary and all-encompassing opposition between rulers and 
ruled at the root of power relations ... [rather] the manifold relationship of force that 
take shape and come into play’ (Foucault, 1990, p. 94). Therefore, lines of force are 
not one-dimensional, one-directional or dialectical. They are confrontational, multi- 
ple, traversal and even contradictory, but never uniform. A line of force, a relation of 
power, might be repeated, and it is through this repetitive process that apparatus such 
as State, law and various social dominations are crystallised and actualised. However, 
because of the necessity for a repetitive process of force, dominant relations of power 
can face confrontations and transformations. The confrontations could be initiated not 
only by ‘oppressed’ ones, who are often attributed agency to do so, but also by anyone 
else who has the possibility of realising one’s discursive practices differently. The 
ways we ask our research questions are also discursive practices that immerse in 
power relations. Therefore, in order to develop another way to understand identity and 
power relations, in this paper I depart from the binary identities of dominant Chinese 
and oppressed indigenous. 

Due to the inseparable nature of identity and power relations, Foucault (1990) 
suggests examining questions about how power is exercised and the effect of it (what 
is produced), rather than who has the power to ‘create’ discourses for their own bene- 
fit. He understands a process of discursive practices as both subjugating and subjecti- 
fying at the same time. To become a subject means an individual also has capability 
to (inter)act with the discourse (Falzon, 1998). Therefore, the idea is to investigate 
operations of power as strategic plays of discourse; how several types of ‘knowledge’ 
compete for legitimacy and authority simultaneously, and what identities are legiti- 
mated and produced. In this paper, | explore various discursive practices concerning 
‘indigeneity’ through the concept of tradition. | do not treat any actors (e.g. central 
local governments, indigenous people, tourists and so on) as powerless ‘victims’ or 
powerful exploiters in the commodification of tradition; rather, | describe the strate- 
gies they have employed to practise power. In the production of a tourist event, the 
parties involved can influence the outcome (or how the performance turns out) 
because they simultaneously ‘become subjects’ through discursive practices. Thus, in 
this paper, | focus on the strategies applied in the process of such becoming. 

Foucault (1990) suggests that a researcher starts the investigation from the ‘local 
centre’ (p. 98), where the strategies of power/discourse could be observed. In this 
paper, the local centre is the tradition of Ilisin and the performing bodies of Amis at 
the Ilisin. However, the local centre should not be isolated from the broader web of 
relations it is situated in; at the same time, it should not be seen as simply a micro- 
reflection of the broader context: ‘There is no discontinuity between them ... but 
neither is there homogeneity’ (pp. 99-100). The local centre is merely one of many 
possible actualisations of the broader context. Therefore, | situate my investigation 
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within a broader social and historical backdrop of Taiwan, yet with the caution of 
claiming that the present is the obligatory result of the preconditions, the broader envi- 
ronment. Through this interrogation, | hope to demonstrate that within the same 
context, there could be multiple diverse directions of movements of discourse, and as 
a result, a diverse possible emergence of different (discursive) practices and 
realisations of boundaries. 

In conclusion, Foucault’s framework can be followed to understand the cultural 
performance by investigating it as discursive practices. This way, discourses through 
which ‘human beings “have learned to recognise themselves as subjects”’ (Smart, 
1994, p. 210) can be identified. In this paper, | examine discursive practices through 
media texts to open up further perspectives to understand the boundaries between 
identities within the Taiwanese society. | intend to ask: What multiple and contradict- 
ing identities mean within the context of Taiwanese tourism performances? 


Foucauldian discourse analysis 

To examine identity construction within the Taiwanese context, | apply a modification 
of Foucauldian discourse analysis. It is a Foucauldian inspired method designed to 
examine media text around a smaller sample of data through the power/discourse 
nexus (Liao & Markula, 2009). Throughout Foucault’s works, he has detailed two 
distinct yet closely related methodological bases, archaeology and genealogy, to inter- 
rogate formations of discourse and technologies for exercising power: archaeology 
aims to extract and analyse rules and movements underlying discursive events; gene- 
alogy seeks to examine the social practices and power relations (domination and 
oppression) emerging with discursive events. Archaeology is more prominent in his 
earlier works, such as The Archaeology of Knowledge (Foucault, 1972) and The Order 
of Things (Foucault, 1974), and its aim is to analyse the archive of discourses, the 
‘general systems of the formation and transformation of statements’ (1972, p. 130). 
Genealogy, then, is a further attempt to connect historical formations to technologies 
of power exercises. In his works like Discipline and Punish (Foucault, 1995) and the 
three volumes of The History of Sexuality, Foucault further demonstrates “how those 
discursive events have determined in a certain way what constitutes our present and 
what constitutes ourselves’ (Mahon, 1992, p. 105). As Liao and Markula assert, to 
faithfully follow either of these two methodologies, it requires an examination of large 
samples of data. Nonetheless, they still recognise benefits and insights that Foucaul- 
dian perspectives might bring and elaborate on a modified Foucauldian method that 
accommodates a less ambitious scope of sample. 

The structure of a Foucauldian discourse analysis project consists of several tiers: 
examinations of objects, enunciations, concepts, theoretical formations and operations 
of power. Firstly, my purpose is to analyse how the Ilisin is represented in the media. 
This constitutes the object of my analysis, and I will look for how the terms ‘the [lisin’ 
or ‘Harvest Festival’, as the Amis Ilisin is referred to in some media texts, are used in 
the Taiwanese media. My next step is to identify where information about Ilisin can 
be found (the enunciations). Even though there are a plenty of potential sources, such 
as governmental documents, policies, promotional brochures and TV news and 
commentaries, | decided to focus my search on the print media: selected newspapers 
and magazines. 

My sample consists of three magazines, Ho Ha Ya (Taiwan) Aboriginal Young, 
East Coast Review and Taiwan Indigenous Voice Bimonthly, and three newspapers: 
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China Times, Liberty Times and Min Sheng Daily. The three magazines | chose are all 
so-called niche magazines. The Ho Ha Ya Aboriginal Young 1s published by the Coun- 
cil of Indigenous People (CIP), and it targets the younger generations of indigenous 
people; the Taiwan Indigenous Voice Bimonthly focuses on exploring and discussing 
indigenous issues in Taiwan; and the East Coast Review is a local magazine of the east 
coast of Taiwan, where the Ilisin usually takes place. | selected China Times and 
Liberty Times because of their high rate of subscription. Combined with the United 
Daily, they were referred as the ‘big-three’, the three newspapers with the highest 
subscription rate in Taiwan during the 10-year span. Although Min Sheng Daily is not 
among one of the most popular daily newsprints, it is a publication under the United 
Daily News Group and mainly focuses on entertainment and leisure-related issues. 
The time frame of my sample is a 10-year period from 1996 to 2005. From 1996 on, 
the Ilisin became more significant because of two events. Firstly, in August 1994, 
legislation was passed to replace the degrading term ‘mountain people’ with ‘indige- 
nous people’ in the constitution of the Republic of China (ROC, Taiwan). Secondly, 
in 1996 a central governmental agency, the CIP, was launched to be in charge of all 
indigenous-related affairs. Through the launch of CIP, indigenous people and related 
issues gained political recognition and attention. Hence, | assert the year of 1996 as a 
legitimate starting point for my sample. As a result, | retrieved 18 articles related to 
the Ilisin from the magazines and 399 news articles and commentaries from the news- 
papers. It is also noteworthy that all the articles | collected are in Chinese and I have 
translated direct quotations | have used in this paper into English. 

After identifying the object and enunciations, | then examine what concepts are 
developed in the texts and how these concepts are organised (Liao & Markula, 2009). 
A concept refers to ‘an individualisable group of statements’.° In my case, | identify 
‘tradition’ as a concept that is frequently referenced in my data. To examine how the 
concept of ‘tradition’ is organised or formulated, | ‘reveal ... the modes of succession, 
connexion, and coexistence of statements’ and investigate ‘the conditions of appropri- 
ation of discourse’ (Foucault, 1972, p. 207). Therefore, i explore the different possible 
realisations of the concepts and to understand their coexistence, especially with the 
contradictions between them. In this case, | connect movements of different realisa- 
tions of ‘tradition’ to a specific historical and social context. More precisely, 
| consider various significant historical moments of the cultivation of “Chinese” in 
Taiwan to explore the dis/continuity of discourse regulating various statements of 
the Ilisin and the concept of tradition. Finally, through this interrogation, I also intend 
to depict a more complex picture of power relations related to different discursive 
practices. 

Through exploring these multiple realisations of discourse, | ask: What kinds of 
strategies are employed in the media regarding the Ilisin? What kinds of relations are 
constructed within these discursive practices? What identities eventually emerge from 
these relations? 


Findings and discussion 


‘Tradition’ as a concept 


In this section, | briefly introduce the Ilisin as an event, and then lay out my grouping 
of the statements that ‘perform’ the concept of ‘tradition’ (Foucault, 1972). | identify 
three distinguishable yet overlapping ways of realising ‘tradition’: (1) a place of our 
their own, (2) the sale of natural/indigenous ‘flavour’, and (3) one of us. Next, 
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I explore the relations between the three ‘traditions’ and the multiple identifications of 
Taiwanese/Chinese that they produce. 


The Ilisin 

The Ilisin is an annual event of the Amis tribe who are mostly located on the east coast 
of Taiwan. This event is traditionally hosted by each local village in late summer and 
early fall, usually from July to September. The ‘traditional’ practices of this event 
consist of a range of rituals, and they can last one day or up to a week depending on 
the population of the hosting village. Dancing and singing are usually the major 
components of the various rituals and ceremonies. These performances are arguably 
one of the major reasons why the Ilisin has fascinated many ‘outsiders’. In the past, 
villagers were divided into different age groups to perform specific sacred songs and 
dances for their gods. Because of the sacredness, various rituals of the Ilisin were 
secret and exclusive to the hosting village. Due to the past colonisation by both 
Chinese and western empires, which almost caused the annihilation of traditional reli- 
gions, the sacredness and secrecy of the rituals has drastically less significance nowa- 
days. The Ilisin has become more of a get-together event for the families or villages 
with less, if any, religious undertones. 


A place of our/their own 


The structure of the Amis tribes exist merely in paper nowadays, and it only flashes back 
in action at the annual Ilisin ... The Ilisin has become the last fence of the tribal structure. 
(Chang, 1998, p. 34) 


In the media, the Ilisin is often articulated as one of few indigenous traditions left in 
contemporary Taiwan. Consequently, | have titled this theme as ‘a place of our/their 
own’. These texts, nevertheless, acknowledge that the Ilisin is no longer in its origi- 
nal form. The various influences on the modern form of the practices are not over- 
looked or seen as undermining the legitimacy of the event. The Ilisin, in this view, is 
depicted as a place exclusive to Amis and a foundation of their identity, which is, at 
the same time, open to evolution with modern society and allows hybridity of present 
and past. For example, Wen (1996) describes ‘an extremely impressive’ (p. 15) Ilisin 
in a village: the Ilisin is structured with a mixture of ancestral ceremonies showing 
the spirits of past, and new practices, such as a scholarship award ceremony, reflect- 
ing the present and future of the village. The combinations and hybridity of past and 
future are seen as ‘the ability of Ilisin to adjust and to change’ (Chang, 1998, p. 36) 
and as ‘delightful ways to represent their heritage’ (Wei, 1997, p. 14). Hence, the 
[lisin is not strictly confined to past understanding and practices. Contemporary ways 
of practising the rituals even incorporate Christianity, which is currently a predomi- 
nant religion among the Amis and indigenous population. This apparent conflict 
between the ‘traditional’ religious meanings of the Ilisin and Christianity is cele- 
brated as the harmony of their past and future; the traditions and the modern ways of 
living: 


Before this, the Church used alternative ways to celebrate the gathering during this big 
day. This year the Church ... decided to host the ‘Ilisin’, an event with traditional tribal 
dances and songs, to show gratitude to Jesus ... Although the object to celebrate for is 
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different in this new Ilisin, it shows the Church does not forget and alienate the tribal 
tradition. (Chu, 1998, p. 15) 


In this view, the Ilisin is seen as an exclusive space for expressing people’s daily 
lives. It, therefore, also reflects reluctance towards interventions from outside the 
villages. Lee (1998) voices his concern of the involvement of tourists, those people 
who have no relations with the locals, in the event: 


llisin is a private event for the tribe ... It is as strange as when (Chinese) people worship 
their ancestors at home, and a passer-by just drops by. Not only does this passer-by want 
to watch the ceremony, but also wants to participate in the rituals! (p. 40) 


Chu (1996) has also energetically opposed to the idea of treating the Ilisin simply 
as a tourist event, and urges tourists to learn about the occasion beforehand. This way, 
they can avoid disrespectful and offensive behaviours towards local traditions and 
people during the festivities. He emphasises, ‘it is a ritual that people practice for their 
traditions, not as an entertainment event where people do it just for show’ (p. 23). 
Furthermore, the governmental financial subsidy for the ‘reconstruction’ of the Ilisin 
and the growing tourist attention have been criticised as disruptive. Though well- 
intended, these actions, which are based on nostalgia and fascination of primitivism, 
inevitably overlook the current existence of the people and culture: 


If the government considers this style of Ilisin [i.c. the ‘old’ way of practicing the event] 
as normative and thus intervenes and promotes it with enthusiasm, then this could very 
possibly destroy an ethnicity that is currently going through ‘a transformation of cultural 
values’. (Chang, 1998, p. 37) 


This criticism demonstrates the resistance to promoting consumption of this event as 
an exotic and primitive experience. It implies that local people have the ability and the 


right to evolve with the time and to incorporate their contemporary life experiences 
into the ‘traditions’. 


In summary, statements under this heading actualise the ‘tradition’, the Ilisin, as 
an expression of Amis and the identity of the indigenous people in general. This seems 
to echo the previous research that criticises ‘cultural marginality’ and ‘reinforced 
primitivism’ of the dominant cultures through touristisation and exoticisation of tradi- 
tional events (Azarya, 2004). 


The sale of natural/indigenous ‘flavour’ 


In the summer, the East Riff Valley presents its ‘natural’ flavour to the guests ... Cuisine 
made from local herbs and fruits plus the Ilisin festival equals a summer of traditional 
‘indigenous’ ’ flavours. (Mo, 2001, B8; quotation marks added by the author) 


This quote seemingly describes local cuisine that tourists could expect to enjoy 
during the festival of the Ilisin. However, at the same time, it explicitly plays around 
the multiple meanings of the word ‘indigenous’ and makes the connection between the 
indigenous event and a primitive, different, but original image. Also, the Ilisin is 
pronounced as an ‘alternative summer getaway’ (Chu, 2000, p. 15) to escape banal city 
life, to experience an exotic and vivacious event and culture. Similarly, a commonly 
used phrase to describe the east coast, ‘home of nature/origin/indigenous and clean 
pure/uncontaminated (from the industrial) land’ (Yuan-Hsiang-Ching-Tu),® connotes 
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spectacular natural landscapes and rich indigenous cultures.” These two unique char- 
acteristics of the east coast of Taiwan are ultimately referenced together to portray the 
tourism potential of the region. The local governments have utilised a similar 
combination and organised the annual so-called “County Harvest Festival’ (Lien-He- 
Feng-Nien-Chi),!° which is an all-in-one event for the convenience of the tourists. The 
schedules and traffic information of all the Ilisin in each village are published in the 
newspapers before the festival season. The openness of the Ilisin and the hospitality of 
the people are celebrated in the media by statements such as ‘Amis Festival (the Ilisin) 
welcomes you with joy!’ (Chu, 1999, p. 16) and ‘the indigenous Harvest Festivals!! 
are heating up and bringing tourists to diverse traditional festivities’ (Chu, 2004, B4). 
The willingness to craft the Ilisin into a tourist attraction is also expressed in the 
expectation for a ‘once a year chance for them [local indigenous people] to make money’ 
(Wei, 1999, p. 18). Consequently, the inefficiency to promote the event by certain local 
governments or a failure to turn the event into a ‘golden goose’ (Cheng, 1998, p. 21), 
a money making machine, for the local business is criticised in the media texts. Some, 
therefore, urge government to take the necessary measures to promote the Ilisin: 


The Ilisin, hosted by various villages, is costly, and it is a shame that it is only able to 
attract a limited amount of tourists ... [A local politician suggests that] the Tourism 
Bureau should take leadership and plan future events more carefully so that the Ilisin 
becomes an event that can attract tourist interests internationally. (‘Cultural products’, 
1999, p. 18) 


Nonetheless, these statements, while celebrating ‘authentic exoticism’, do not 
necessarily condemn ‘modernisation’ of the Ilisin. Rather, they carefully point to 
where the tourists might get the ‘authentic’ Ilisin experience, those villages remaining 
‘traditional’, and, therefore, advise ‘those who want to have a real experience of tradi- 
tional ceremony ... to select [their] destination carefully’ (Chu, 2004, B6). 

In the end, these statements celebrate the touristisation of the Ilisin. While empha- 
sising an authentic and exotic experience and escape from the daily life in the city, the 
agency of the locals is recognised through the ability to cater to tourism (to perform 
‘authenticity’) and then to benefit from it. Similar to Bai (2007), who argues, 
‘[t]ourism strengthens the awareness of ethnic difference and the [locals] make use of 
the state-defined [ethnic] label in the production of a tourist sphere’ (p. 257), these 
statements utter the joy and expectation for ‘retrieval’ of the ‘tradition’ and celebra- 
tion of beneficial potential tourism might bring to the local indigenous communities. 
Unlike the statements in the previous section, the statements within this category do 
not assume that the trend of touristisation would lead to the destruction of the identity 
of the ethnic minority. They consider that the commodification could possibly appro- 
priate and restructure the local ethnicity and lead to recognition of the ‘tradition’ by 
the others/outsiders (Garcia Canclini, 1993). 


One of us 


There will be more than the Amis people participating in this year’s Dulan Village 
harvest festival. Programmed by the CCA ... 135 youth from every ethnic group in 
Taiwan (Fukan, Hakka, ‘Mainlanders’, indigenous people from other tribes and foreign- 
ers) will go through training, including physical and cultural, and celebrate the ceremo- 
nies together ... breaking down the inter-ethnic barriers and appreciating each other’s 
cultures. (Huang, 2004, p. 49) 
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This theme situates the Ilisin as a necessary part of a broader, ‘our’, Taiwanese 
culture. To a certain extent, this helps to establish the uniqueness of the Taiwanese, 
especially in comparison to the ‘Chinese’. There are two components to these state- 
ments. Firstly, they recognise and celebrate Taiwan as a multicultural society contain- 
ing diverse cultures from diverse groups of people. This includes indigenous people 
and Chinese immigrants with different dialects and cultures. Therefore, there is a 
proposal for an official policy to recognise the Ilisin, and other Harvest Festivals, as a 
statutory ‘ethnic holiday’ (Ing, Wang, & Loo, 2005, A6), similar to the Chinese New 
Year. Secondly, while celebrating indigenous cultures as parts of Taiwanese culture, 
the historical domination of the ‘Chinese’! culture is evident. In order to achieve the 
so-called multicultural society and to deepen the understandings between different 
ethnic groups, it is necessary to make the minority cultures more visible for the 
general public. 

Therefore, the government is expected to be proactive, to manage, assist and facil- 
itate this part of our traditions: the actions that the government takes to preserve, 
retrieve, understand and communicate are praised. For example, the resurrection of 
the Ilisin in several villages is credited to the support and assistance from the East 
Coast National Scenic Area Administration (Wang, 1999). On several occasions, it is 
reported that local administrators were invited to participate and stand in the position 
of ‘head chiefs’ of local tribes during the rituals, occasions which are usually only 
open to people within the villages (Huang, 2002; Wang, 1999; Wun, 1996). Nonethe- 
less, the objective of governmental assistance is the re-learning of the previously 
marginalised aspects of ‘our’ culture. The goal is to create a better understanding of 
‘ourselves’, the Taiwanese, through the re/discovery of a less-known perspective. As 
a result, the media texts suggest that the government should develop more rigorous 
regulations to protect the precious cultural assets under growing pressure of tourist 
interests (Chuang, 1998; Huang, 2002). The quest for governmental involvement 
seems to refer back to previous research advocating for proactive interventions and 
involvement. However, at same time, it shows reluctance for the tourist influence on 
the Ilisin. Though it is not necessarily about ‘what authentic traditions are’, it equates 
‘purity’ with non-commercialisation. Moreover, the Ilisin, and the indigenous tradi- 
tions in general, is seen as a part of the Taiwanese cultures and, therefore, ‘our 
culture’. The promotion of this event is not about the exotic experience anymore, but 
rather the ‘self-discovery’ and the reaffirmation of the difference of us, the Taiwanese, 
from the ‘Chinese’, as the PRC. Consequently, this way of realising the Ilisin, though 
seemingly encompassed by the first two that I presented earlier, should be recognised 
as a somewhat different way to understand ‘traditions’. It could be seen as a ‘space in 
between’; a place where the boundary of two oppositional positions is blurring 
(Bhabha, 1993). I consider the blurring boundary in two senses: firstly, in this space, 
two polarised ways of understanding the promotion of the Ilisin, as empowerment or 
exploitation of local identity, become equivalent. Secondly, the binary of dominant 
(Chinese) and oppressed (indigenous) identities seems to merge and mutate into 
another set of binary (of Taiwanese versus Chinese). 


Mobilisations of traditions 

Although contradicting, even opposing, views about the impact of the ‘outside’ force 
and governmental involvement emerge from my analysis, | argue that these themes do 
not materialise from separate assumptions, worldviews and, therefore, discourses. On 
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the contrary, to follow Foucault, I shall next examine how the different strategies are 
employed to discursively construct certain identities. In this section, I shall interrogate 
which discourses permit the co-/existence of the different identities. 

In my exploration of the discourse, | want to focus on the debates over governmen- 
tal involvement. It is clear that all three themes concern the degree of governmental 
involvement and in(ter)vention, regardless of their different stands. However, it might 
seem plausible to suggest that these struggles between the degree and direction of 
governmental involvement in people’s lives, especially on ‘economic activities’, such 
as a tourist event, are about those between a capitalist (a free market scheme) and a 
socialist government. This would actually be a problematic reading of Taiwanese 
context. To explain my hesitation to fit the paradigm into a capitalist versus socialist 
power struggle, I firstly explore the specific historical and social context of Taiwan. 
Taiwan, as an island of about 34,000 km? located south-east of mainland China, was 
‘officially discovered’ by Chinese people no earlier than 500 years ago. At the 
moment of ‘discovery’, many different tribes of people, who were later named as 
indigenous people, dwelled in the island. At that time, due to the relative peripheral 
geographic location from the political centre of the dynasties, Taiwan was seen as 
merely an island worthy of no official and governmental effort to explore and culti- 
vate. Yet, the in/voluntarily migration to the new land, due to scarcity of fertile land 
on the south coast of mainland, was nonetheless growing. The first significant Chinese 
immigration into the island of Taiwan happened in conjunction with the late Ming 


> 


Dynasty and the early Ching Dynasty. In 1661, Cheng, a loyalist of the Ming, 
retreated from the mainland and took over Taiwan from the westerners (e.g. Dutch) 
who at that time occupied several main ports of the island. The Cheng government 
then started their ‘cultivation’, Sinicisation in other words, in Taiwan in order to 
develop a base for preservation of Chinese culture! and for Overthrowing Ching, and 
Repossessing Ming (Fan-Ching-Fu-Ming). This operation of Sinicisation entailed the 
promotion of Confucianism and military power to conquer the indigenous people, 
who had been living peacefully with previous Chinese immigrants. Although Confu- 
cianism depicts strict hierarchical relationships in society and requires a tremendous 
amount of loyalty to the superiors, it also renders great responsibility for emperors to 
take good care of their people as a father would take care of his family. The failure to 
achieve this responsibility has been a justification for many depositions of dynasties 
in Chinese history. This conceptualisation of governmental responsibility has also 
been materialised in the San-Min Doctrine,'* the foundation of ROC’s constitution. 
One of the three principles of the Doctrine, the principle of Min-Sheng (the welfare of 
people) clearly articulates this kind of governmental responsibility. One example is 
the structure of nationally owned businesses. In order to control prices of necessities, 
thus to stabilise people’s living expense and living quality, certain industries, such as 
oil, public transportations and telecommunications (radio, TV, telephones and so on), 
are deemed important to be owned and operated by the government. It is also because 
of the principle that the ownerships of agricultural lands are protected by strict scru- 
tiny and regulations; !> it is believed that by protecting agriculture, costs of food would 
be more stable. At the same time, farmers’ livings would be protected. One should be 
cautious about categorising these meticulous controls as practices of ‘socialism’. Dr 
Sun Yet-Sen himself stated that the Min-Sheng principle is neither socialism nor capi- 
talism, but an in-between principle that intends to cover the strength of both, with 
governmental controls implemented to construct a stable society for an industrial 
economy.!® 
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The ROC, shortly after the World War II, was defeated by the communist China 
that later established the People’s Republic of China (PRC, or China, as commonly 
referred to nowadays). Thus, the ROC retreated to administrate Taiwan and surround- 
ing islands. Ever since, the propaganda situates Taiwan as the last land to preserve 
traditional Chinese cultures!’ and the Doctrine. This was intensely instilled into the 
Taiwan society: Taiwan, again, became the last hope to recover and return to home- 
land China (Rudolph, 2003).'* | argue that this deep and intense promotion and culti- 
vation of Sinicism/Confucianism and the Doctrine, both of which entail strong 
principle for governmental involvement, nurture the prevalence of discourse govern- 
mental responsibility. As my findings demonstrate, ‘tradition’ is constructed against 
this political background. 

The different opinions about the degree of governmental involvement in the Ilisin 
are formed based on the prerequisite of the welfare of the ‘people’. This discourse of 
governmental responsibility and ‘welfare of the people’ could give rise to the argu- 
ment that the government should facilitate and promote a tourist-friendly Ilisin, 
because a ‘tradition’ is good for the people; local people will financially benefit from 
it and tourists will enjoy it. This argument then defines ‘tradition’ as ‘authentic’, in the 
sense of difference. Yet, at the same time, this desire for an exotic event is a cause of 
disruptions and chaos in the daily lives of the locals. ‘Tradition’ here, thus, is defined 
as the accumulation of living experiences of people. As a result, governmental 
involvement and intervention should be constrained to assist and foster a better tran- 
sition and integration of past and present, not a fantasy of primitivism and exoticism. 
Another argument would promote governmental involvement for the sake of the 
‘people’. However, in this case, the people are not defined as local indigenous versus 
and outsiders, but ‘Taiwanese’ including indigenous peoples. It is to re/educate people 
about the history of the island and about the diverse cultures. Therefore, the govern- 
mental involvement to promote inter-ethnic interactions within the Ilisin and even the 
attempt to make it a statutory holiday are perceived positively. 

To conclude, people strategically subscribe to discourses and produce different 
subject positions. From this perspective, identity and difference are not essential. 
Power relations are produced when contesting truth. Those who are able to actualise 


discourse by legitimating their subjectivities stronger get the upper hand of power. 
Social domination, then, happens when a particular subjectivity is practised repeti- 
tively and constantly and eventually turns into ‘Truth’. In the context of this study, 
what is ‘indigenous’ is at stake. 


Conclusion 


What happened did happen, but not before it was so powerful an idea that it took shape 
and form and ripped through the thin skin that separates potential from event ... what 
happens is neither random nor determined. 


And free will? 
Is your capacity to affect the outcome. (Winterson, 2007, p. 181) 


Previous research has illuminated the struggle of indigenous people to advocate 
more progressive treatments of their cultures. This argument has been developed 
through examinations and debates of authenticity and agency. These perspectives, 
nevertheless, assume the difference of ‘indigenous’ people as essential: there are 
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already two essentially different identities in the dominant and oppressed binary rela- 
tions. This kind of theorising, then, identifies potential space for agency and resis- 
tance. Therefore, those debates on authenticity and agency reflect ongoing struggle to 
be empowered and for legitimacy of a distinguishable culture. 

However, a Foucauldian perspective, instead of furthering the debates about 
exploitation and resistance, interrogates the construction of this binary. Therefore, 
I investigated the identity construction through the power/discourse nexus in the 
media texts concerning the Ilisin. By exploring ‘identity’ through a perspective allow- 
ing multiplicity and uncertainty, I reconsider its formation as ‘a repetition without a 
model, a dice-throw. This nomadic, rather than sedentary, thinking produces differ- 
ence within its very repetition’ (Hand, 1999, p. viii). The potential of forming an iden- 
tity, to realise difference, is delimited within a possibility of discourse, as the dice has 
six dimensions, the meaning of identity depends on the ‘random’ outcomes of every 
strategic use of discourse, every throw. There is no fixed boundary between us and 
them; they are written in the discourse before the throw, yet, it is in our hands to 
produce, to construct, to throw. At the same time, the result can be good or bad, 
depending on what we expect. Therefore, every throw is dangerous, for the discourses 
will eventually construct, revise or reaffirm the identity in an uncertain manner. 

Identities, as discursively constructed and ambiguously defined, are at the heart of 
any political project. Such an examination illuminates the conundrum of so-called 
‘identity politics’: ‘certain well-intentioned political projects and theoretical postures 
inadvertently redraw the very configurations and effect of power that they seek to 
vanquish’ (Brown, 1995, p. ix). As a result, this kind of politics inevitably reproduces 
and reinscribes the ‘logic of wound’ (Chow, 1998, p. 6), which is the logic that subju- 
gates the ‘subalterns’ in the first place: though ‘tradition’ of the Ilisin has been mobi- 
lised by ‘Chinese’ to reassure their difference from and superiority to the indigenous 
people, it is also used by Amis to secure their ethnic identity and agency and by 
‘Taiwanese’ people to distinguish them from ‘Chinese’. These identities, though 
seemingly opposing to each other, are rooted in the same discourses. Therefore, 
despite any ‘progressive politics’ they might evoke, the discursive regulations are not 
challenged and reconsidered. Rather than an apolitical, or even antipolitical, project, 
the disclosure of discursive formations should be seen as a first step towards another 
type of politics that ‘opens the way to an understanding of ourselves as existing ines- 
capably in the midst of dialogue’ (Falzon, 1998, p. 4). 

This kind of politics does not assume certain practices of power as evil. Because 
power relations can only be constituted through practices between subjects, no party 
is innocent of practices of power in this situation. Hence, my intention to interrogate 
the discourses by which certain subjectivities are made un/recognisable is to hope- 
fully reveal a more fluid and decentralised space to practise discourses. While 
| acknowledge that it may be dubious to explore power practices simply through 
media texts, | do not consider interrogations of media to be any less important. On 
the contrary, media texts are also discursive materialisation “by which discourse 
produces the effects that it names’ (Butler, 1993, p. 2). Furthermore, the media 
carries a significant level of authority to ‘define’ the truth. Therefore, it is important 
to investigate this kind of space where individuals’ creativity could be found, 
affirmed and educated in public. In the end, by realising that the space and fluidity 
are available, we can start to loosen our grips on the identities and to creatively 
‘translate’ the discourses that define us. Discursive effects are produced when prac- 
tised; hence, it could also be argued if we practise differently there is a chance that 
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we can cause mutations of the discursive constructed effects, the identities and even- 
tually the discourse itself. 
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Notes 


|. China here does not merely refer to the PRC, but also includes the various dynasties and 
the imagined homeland that some people in Taiwan still hold dearly in their hearts. 

. ‘Indigenous people’ is a generalised term used to identify groups of people who have 

resided in the island before Chinese immigration. Nowadays, 10 tribes are officially recog- 
nised by the government. They do not necessarily have any obvious relations, such as 
kinships, between the existent tribes. Also, most of them have their own traditions and 
languages. 
‘Harvest Festival’ is a Chinese term referring to a generalised idea of the variety of indig- 
enous events in Taiwan. ‘Harvest Festival’, in Chinese, means the event at which people 
celebrate a year of hard work, show gratitude to the nature and gods and plead for blessings 
for the upcoming year. It was not until the 1980s did local consciousness of diverse ethnic- 
ities (whatever is different from the legitimate “Chinese’) start to emerge through waves of 
political movements. This caused the increase of interest in the Harvest Festival and aware- 
ness of its (mis-recognised) meanings and diverse events it encompasses. The Ilisin, the 
main focus of this paper, is one of many rituals under the umbrella of Harvest Festival. 

. Christianity is the major religion among Taiwanese indigenous people. This is mainly due 
to the history of western missionary work in the peripheral areas in the 1800s and early 1900s. 
In the translation process, | had to, in numerous times, make decisions on the ‘appropriate’ 
words and phrases. These decisions are mostly based on my readings and interpretations of 
the media texts. However, one might argue that this has put the accuracy of my inquiry into 
suspension. To respond to this question, | borrow Bhabha’s (1990) idea on the relationships 
between ‘original’ and translated. Regarding the prevailing nostalgia for lost cultures in 
post-colonial eras, he suggests that translations, the reinstallation of past cultures, should 
not be understood as merely a version that reproduces the meanings of original, but a way 
of imitating and mischievously misplacing the ‘original’. It is because of this possibility of 
and ambiguity on the ‘simulated, copied, transferred, transformed and made ... [t]he “orig- 
inal” is always open to translation so that it can never be said to have a totalised prior 
moment of being meaning- an essence’ (p. 210). In other words, to accept and acknowledge 
the inevitable gap between ‘original’ and translations is, at the same time, to realise the 
original is never settled and is always transformed. If we read this conceptualisation of 
(cultural) translation as the process of translation of my data, then it is an acknowledgement 
that the original texts, those black inks on the papers, are never to have a totalised meaning. 
It is through the ‘translations’, first from the papers to my head, then from my understand- 
ings into English into this paper, are they imitated and (mis)placed by certain meanings. 
On the other hand, this is also a realisation that the meanings of original are never possible, 
and is always already interpreted and translated. Moreover, it discloses certain concepts 
illustrated in this project: the question of linguistic or/and cultural translation, the power of 
authors/translators, and the instability and constructions of meanings. Consequently, 
although it might have been a challenge, if not a limitation, to have had to translate numer- 
ous Chinese texts into English, it demonstrates the main idea of this paper, that of ‘trans- 
lating’ a tradition/ritual into other social/political/cultural subject positions. 
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. A statement ‘denote[s] a group of verbal performances ... also ... a series of sentences or 
propositions ... and group of sequences of signs’ (Foucault, 1972, p. 107). Accordingly, a 
statement is the foundation of discourse, and discourse is ‘the groups of statements that 
belong to a single system of formation’ (p. 107). Together, all statements formulate and 
modify the discourse they belong to. In the context of this paper, statements are those 
‘meaningful’ sentences, paragraphs and articles | collect from the media. 

. ‘Natural/original flavour (Uian-uei) is a pun on ‘indigenous’ flavour (Uian-uei) in Chinese, 
literally and phonetically. 

. See Note I1. 

. Both Hualien and Taitong are famous for their country lives and natural landscapes. For 
example, one of the renown landscapes in Hualien is the Taroko canyon, which is now a 
part of the national park. 

. Other than those Ilisins hosted by local tribes and villages, the County Harvest Festival is 
a governmentally hosted event that is organised usually for tourism purposes. It contains 
various performances by people from different villages and has sales of local specials and 
souvenirs. 

. In this article, the journalist uses the term ‘Harvest Festivals’ to refer to all the traditional 

indigenous rituals happening during the summer, regardless of which tribe the rituals orig- 
inate from. Although the article does not focus on the Ilisin, which is solely an Amis ritual, 
the Ilisin is mentioned in the article. 
I use the phrase ‘Chinese’ with extreme caution here. It is used to refer to the so-called 
mandarin Chinese that officialised as the legitimate culture and language in Taiwan when 
the KMT government took over the island. | consider it would be rather dangerous and 
ignorant to simply identify ‘Chinese culture’ as a unifying entity and as the one dominating 
in Taiwan. There are, nonetheless, a variety of groups of immigrants from different parts 
of mainland China who brought in different local cultures and languages/dialects. These 
languages/dialects are significantly different from mandarin Chinese (which was actually 
a northern dialect, itself, before being officialised). For more detail, please refer to such 
articles as Ray Chow’s (1998) ‘On Chineseness as a theoretical problem’. 

. As mentioned in the Introduction, the Ching Dynasty was found by a northern ethnic 
minority, Man. Hence, during the early years of its rule, it was perceived as an illegitimate 
ruler of the ‘Chinese’ people. 

. Also known as The Three Principles of the People, it is a political doctrine developed by 
Sun Yet-Sen, the main founder of the ROC. The Doctrine incorporates various contempo- 
rary western and traditional Chinese political thoughts. The three principles are the principle 
of: Min-Chuan (people’s rights, democracy), Min-Sheng (people’s welfare) and Min-zu 
(Nationalism). 

. For example, agricultural land cannot be traded freely. The owner of an agricultural land 
must have a status as ‘farmer’, which one might acquire by inheritance or by an official 
process. 

. A result and an evidence of such advocacy for industrial economy is the fact that Taiwan 
had one of the fastest growing economies in the 1980s and 1990s. This ‘economic take-off” 
was because of a high degree of governmental support and stimulation for industrial and 
economic developments. 

Precisely, this is a contrast to the cultural revolution happening in the mainland China 
during 1970s and 1980s, which proposed to yank out Confucianism and certain ‘oppres- 
sive’ traditional ideologies. 

. This theme, interestingly, combined two ideas constantly emerging in the history of 
Chinese Taiwanese: the preserver and legitimate successor of Chinese culture, and the base 
to return to the mainland. 
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The ethnographic data considered here were gathered over a seven-month period 
on and around the Isle of Anglesey in North Wales. The data were partly collected 
during sea kayaking courses at a commercial outdoor centre and also during more 
informal outings with independent members of a sea kayaking club. Material 
recorded on accompanied journeys, during participation on group courses and on 
expeditions was triangulated with notes from semi-structured interviews and 
spontaneous discussions. The notions of marginal danger and of apparently 
approaching the ‘edge’ are key characteristics of the late-modern forms of 
adventurous leisure. It is proposed that, rather like the strange vertical world of the 
rock climber or the subterranean one of the potholer, the sea kayakers’ 
environment is an alien, marginal, liminoid world. The ocean is not the natural 
territory of human beings. The kayakers move from the land to the sea and from 
comfort to hardship, from security to uncertainty, passivity to commitment and 
from action governed via ocular experience to total bodily/sensual immersion. 
Importantly, these shared experiences provide belonging in the ecstatic, 
temporary, Dionysiac communities who meet in these marginal places and 
situations in search of adventure and escape. Danger is but a small part of the 
meaning of such activity; it is the liminoid experience that is of key importance to 
participants. 


Keywords: Dionysiac communities; liminoid; communitas 


Introduction 

The late-modern form of ‘adventure’ as a leisure pursuit is often theorised as one in 
which participants approach the edge of danger by pushing their skills towards their 
limit in challenging environments and uncertain circumstances (Lewis, 2000; Lyng, 
1990; Mortlock, 1984; Weber, 2001). The truth is that most do not. The paradox is that 
many ‘post-adventurers’ (Varley, 2007) will throw themselves into the care of profes- 
sional guides and instructors in order to pursue these adventure forms with a sort of 
quality-assured safety net (Kane & Zinc, 2004). Such cautious behaviours are further 
adumbrated by McNamee in his philosophical account of rational life planners and 
prudent adventurers: 


The received picture is one where persons do not allow themselves so much to be at the 
mercy of the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ... prudent planning and luck, far 
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from incompatible with risk taking, are part and parcel of it when properly conceived. 
(McNamee, 2007, pp. 6-8) 


In its contemporary form, for a price, the risk can be almost entirely managed-out of 
adventurous leisure pursuits by paid professionals who choreograph the experiences 
(Beedie, 2003; Cater, 2006). Furthermore, many ‘independent’ adventurers will 
adhere to training regimes and use weather forecasts, maps and radios to maximise 
the chances of their safe return (Beedie, 2003). Yet far too much of the work in this 
area focuses variously on ‘risk’, its management and how this is central to the 
construction of postmodern identity carapaces via adventurous leisure narratives 
(Becker, 2003; Cater & Cloke, 2007; Elsrud, 2000). The ‘pursuit of risk’ is thus far 
too narrow and potentially erroneous a platform from which to understand and 
develop concepts of adventurous leisure (Gyimothy & Mykletun, 2004; Krein, 2007; 
Vester, 1987). 

Instead I want to suggest that it is the liminoid spaces temporarily inhabited by the 
adventurers-at-leisure that foster an otherwise elusive sense of belonging and offer an 
adjunct to rationalised, comfortable everyday existence, and that this, rather than risk 
per se, is a major attraction for participants. 

Undoubtedly, in outdoor adventure activities such as mountaineering, potholing or 
kayaking, the vagaries of weather and other aspects of the natural environment may 
conspire to make progress unexpectedly difficult or risky. There is something in the 
uncertainties and challenges that can serve to give all of these tourists (expert-depen- 
dent ‘post-adventurers’ and independent ‘original adventurers’ alike) a particular bond 
which distinguishes them from other tourists. The experiences may also provide 
participants with opportunities for personal growth, satisfaction and self-development, 
even if the responsibility for their safety is not shouldered by the individuals them- 
selves (Kane & Zinc, 2004; Loynes, 1996; Stebbins, 1997; Varley, 2007). It is the 
intention here to explain how these adventurers ‘do’ being a sea kayaking adventurer 
via their journeys — in liminoid or marginal ‘wilderness’ zones — and what aspects of 
the experiences generate meaning for the participants. 

This particular study therefore focuses upon a hitherto unconsidered facet of these 
outdoor adventure activities which is a major contributor to the adventure tourists’ 
satisfaction. The notion of /iminality is proposed as a central quality of the partici- 
pants’ experience of their leisure, supported by evidence from an ethnographic study 
of various sea kayaker groups in North Wales. As Lett (1983, p. 45) points out, the 
term /iminoid is used in those situations where solidarity is organic rather than 
mechanical; leisure rather than calendrical rites are the focus; and there is a pursuit of 
idiosyncratic symbolism and individualism rather than collective participation and 
collectively held meanings. For Turner and Turner (1978), liminoid activities do not 
occur amongst the central economic and political processes of industrialised societies, 
but along their margins, interfaces and tacit dimensions. ‘The liminal experience is the 
metaphorical crossing of some imagined spatial or temporal threshold’ (Pritchard & 
Morgan, 2006, p. 764). To this end, after describing what sea kayakers do and how 
and where they do it, the different aspects of their liminoid marginality (geographical, 
social and embodied) are described. 

The paper draws some conclusions about the significance of this marginal terri- 
tory inhabited by the adventurers at leisure and suggests why their activities are so 
important to them. The notion that such activities represent far more than mere 
fleeting, momentary excitement and postmodern identity construction is suggested, 
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and further, that the participants enjoy membership of vibrant, immediate (yet 
temporary) Dionysiac communities, immersed in a lived critique of routinised 
everyday life. It is argued, following Maffesoli (1996) and Turner (1969), that the 
liminality of the sea kayaker’s world, poised as it is on the margins of so many 


facets of modern life, promotes a sense of communitas and belonging, woven 
together with an adventure-narrative drawn from the activity’s historical and 
cultural origins. “Ordinary life’ is being transcended in a variety of ways by the sea 
kayaker tourists as they construct and participate in these temporary, marginal, 
ecstatic communities. 


The research 

Karin Weber (2001), in her critique of the extant published research on adventure 
tourism, provides an overview of the research approaches taken to date. She proposes 
that the practitioner-led studies are (inevitably) overly risk-focused, with an emphasis 
on managing danger and uncertainty, and highlights the need for research conducted 
from an emic, qualitative perspective which attempts to provide accounts of the 
subjective meanings generated by participants from their adventurous experiences. To 
this end, I chose to undertake a research project in a situation where participants may 
learn to explore and to experience their adventurous activities in conditions of — theo- 
retically at least — receding structural control; to some extent a learning situation, 
preparing the participants for their own original authentic adventures. 

As a neophyte sea kayaker, | allowed an emergent ethnographic research process 
to unfold (Lincoln & Guba, 2000) that began logically enough with participation in a 
beginners’ ‘Introduction to Sea Kayaking’ course at a North Wales outdoor centre (the 
Holyhead Sea Sports Centre, or HSSC). At all stages of the research, participants were 
aware that | was a researcher in their midst, although my note-taking about each day’s 
exploits would be scribbled in private, on my bunk or in a tent. It should, at this junc- 
ture, also be noted that all real names from the data have been anonymised. 

The introductory course was followed by attendance at the Anglesey Sea Sympo- 
sium, which was a kind of sea paddlers’ festival, and then later in the year, after study- 
ing a couple of other client groups, I joined an instructor and a customer in an attempt 
to circumnavigate the Isle of Anglesey. This was of particular interest as, although by 
this time | had amassed a considerable corpus of data, | was keen to accompany an 
expedition by kayak should the opportunity arise. The expedition as a form of action 
requires the participants to be self-sufficient, self-propelled and, to a large extent, self- 
reliant (Mitchell, 1985, pp. 43-61). The opportunity to tag along on one of the HSSC’s 
classic expeditions therefore formed the next phase of data collection. | accompanied 
a client, Jane, and the senior HSSC instructor, ‘P.J.°, on the journey in early 
September. Amongst these episodes, I triangulated the research by joining up with the 
Northern Sea Paddlers (NSP) — an informal group of kayakers who communicate via 
a web-forum. 

The final research episode was with a group who ts referred to in the corpus of data 
as the ‘rough water group’. None of the group had paddled true sea kayaks before, but 
they had considerable whitewater river experience, and requested some excitement 
(‘big water’, in paddler argot) for their money, as well as some instruction. This four- 
day course in October 2005 meant that | was taken through the roughest, wildest water 
I’d experienced in my brief six-month career as a sea paddler. The course provided 
useful additional insights into the world of the sea kayaker as adventure-consumer. 
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The eventual decision to leave the field, implying that a saturation point had been 
reached in terms of data collection, was justified as follows: 


(1) No further insights seemed to have been gained during the final episode with 
the Rough Water Group (RWG); key insights seemed to be being repeated. 
The commercial sea kayaking year had more or less come full circle at the 
centre. There were few takers for the kayaking courses for the remainder of the 
year after the RWG in October, and anyway, January/February saw the entire 
centre staff decamped to southern Spain, where they ran courses for under- 
graduate Adventure Tourism students. 
| had encountered a range of ‘types’ in the cultural melee that is the sea kayak- 
ers world, from absolute beginners to seasoned adventurers, instructors, clients 
and independents, and felt that | had been afforded a glimpse of their worlds. 
Finally, | also realised that in a relatively short space of time, I had begun to 
behave and speak like a sea kayaker, even if I didn’t paddle like one. | would 
even be routinely included in the instructors’ plans for ‘jollies’ — non-commer- 
cial adventures of their own invention.' Table | is provided below detailing 
the research phases in chronological order. 


Subsequently, I continued to find occasional opportunities to get out and paddle 
my kayak and to chat to members of both the HSSC and the NSP — and notes and 
reflections on aspects of these experiences and discussions further informed my 
analysis of the corpus of data generated from the five key episodes described above. 
Similarly, | continued to scour the discussions about sea paddling on various websites, 


the NSP message board and in canoeing/kayaking magazines. 


What is sea kayaking? 
Contemporary sea kayakers take to the waters in long, slim craft with romanticised 


names like the ‘Romany Explorer’, the ‘Baidarka’ or the ‘North Shore’ — names drawn 


Table 1. Research episodes and references. 





Episode/dataset Date Length Corpus reference 





Beginners course: “Introduction to sea kayaking’ at =—-.28..4.05 10 days V1.Beg.-HSSC 
HSSC (includes the Sea Symposium) 

Anglesey weekend with Northern Sea Paddlers (an 31.5.05 3 days V2.NSP 
informal group) 

Commercial expedition — around Anglesey with 9.9.05 6 days V3.C.Nav.HSSC 
HSSC and one client (Jane) 

Interview with Judy — filmmaker, researcher- 18.8.05 2 hours V4.Judy 
adventurer based at the HSSC 

Interview with Nick Dixon, celebrated sea kayaker —10.8.05 1.5 hours V5.ND 
and owner-manager of the HSSC 

A week occasionally involved with centre work and 9.8.05 5 days V6.Mkids 
two courses — some Manchester kids and a 
grandpa and grandson 

The ‘Rough Water Group’ — a commercial HSSC 11.10.05 5 days V8.RWG 
course for a group of white water paddlers from 
Skipton 
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either from the cultural heritage of the craft as Inuit hunting kayaks or else suggestive 
of the adventures into which they might be pressed. The modern kayaks’ bows are 
often slightly upswept like the Inuit original, but modern materials technology means 
that, unlike the traditional boats, two or three sealed storage compartments can also be 
included in the design. These voluminous holds are capable of swallowing more than 
twice the amount of gear and supplies than the largest of rucksacs, and thereby make 
possible extended wilderness trips without external support. Yet the design connection 
to their original Inuit heritage is so marked that, on a recent trip to Greenland, P.J. 
(senior instructor at the centre) was amazed to find local people pointing at his boat 
and calling it by its aboriginal name for their kayaks. They had immediately recogn- 
ised the fibreglass object as something related to their own cultural history. 

Paddlers attach themselves to the boat, sealing themselves in and keeping the sea 
out using an elasticated spraydeck, which fits snugly around their waists and connects 
them tightly to the rim of the cockpit. For the ocean paddler, the sea is thus both 
nature’s gift as a transport medium and an enemy to be excluded. Out of their craft, 
on dry land, paddlers look rather comical and ungainly as they stride up the beach with 
these great black rubber flaps swinging between their legs. It is a key point of 
difference between the kayakers and other leisure users of the sea’s margins, for only 
the sea paddlers wear these strange items. 

In their hands, the kayakers hold long sea paddles; two blades mounted at either 
end of a long shaft; ‘the kayaker’s engine’ (V5.ND). The paddle 1s more than a totemic 
possession for the sea kayaker; it offers the potential for movement and manoeuver- 
ing, and as such forms an essential and meaningful link between the paddler and her 
medium — the sea. A good paddle, the old timers will argue, is an extension of the 
natural body. Paddles must fit the style, strength and size of their owner. Being rela- 
tively portable, paddles also have more display value and semiological significance 
than most other bits of the kayaker’s kit and therefore are significant in the visual 
separation of kayakers from ‘others’ who disport themselves on the coast (for a 
discussion on the intermediating role of technologies in touristic and leisure experi- 
ences, see Crouch & Desforges, 2003). 


Sea kayaking as adventure 

The theoretical adventure preconditions of risk and uncertainty abound when taking 
to the cold ocean waters in a craft little wider than one’s waist, and only five metres 
long. The sea is a challenging, a/ien environment in which people are merely occa- 
sional visitors. The risks arise from rapidly changing wind and weather conditions, 
particularly in combination with the prevailing tidal movement. Strong winds can 
often mean that progress against them is unfeasible, and progress with them is danger- 
ous, depending upon the skill level and experience of the paddler, as following seas“ 
cause the kayak to surf down the face of huge waves at great speed. Winds also whip 
up the sea, especially in tide races and overfalls, so that the kayaker must pass through 
large, confused (rough) water where the waves do not move in ordered sets, but 
instead slap chaotically against each other, sometimes collapsing in on themselves, 
rolling the craft over. Large waves can suddenly materialise and may smash the 
unwary paddler onto rocks or cliff faces. In terms of death, the greatest risk for the sea 
kayaker is hypothermia. Capsized and unable to get back into the boat, the un-rescued 
individual may succumb to the cold in less than an hour, as the sea acts as a constant 
thermal reservoir, sapping the body’s heat reserves. 
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The use of a sea kayak affords the possibility of exploration and self-supported 
travel? carrying food, tent, spare clothing and cooking equipment in an ever changing 
and uncontrollable ‘natural’ environment. Using the kayak, travel is quiet and steady, 
up to around five miles per hour — rather more with a very strong tide — but access can 
be gained to shallow coves and cliff caves that larger, keeled boats would be unable 
to enter. One of the venerated elders of the British sea kayaking scene, Derek Hutch- 
inson, explains the adventure like this: 


Many of the more popular rock climbs are now worn smooth by countless grasping 
fingers and chafing boots. Hill walks which were once a real adventure are now well- 
trodden scars on the grass and heather. The kayak, however, cuts no groove and leaves 
no scar. The same stretch of water can be paddled every day but the surface may never 
be the same twice. 


The sea provides the unfamiliar, the unworn and the unexpected. Sea kayaking gives a 
person the opportunity to venture on to a wild, unpredictable expanse in a craft that 
moves solely by the strength of their arm, directed by their experience and knowledge. 
(Hutchinson, 2002, p. vii) 


Hanson, an American sea kayaker and author, adds: 


There are those who say the great age of exploration is over, that even real adventure 
travel is dead. Those people have never been in a sea kayak. 


Certainly all the continents have been mapped, all the big peaks climbed, and all the 
oceans crossed — but a new dimension of discovery still awaits us, on a more intimate 
level. | think of it as fractal exploration: you take smaller bites out of the world, but 
examine them more closely. (Hanson, 1998, p. xi) 


There are core characteristics of this activity which add to its ‘deep adventure’ status, 
and the most notable is that of commitment (Varley, 2007). Commitment is a feature 
of many journeys and expeditions for sea paddlers because, once a group is engaged 
in an open crossing of a bay or estuary, sensibly making the most of the tidal current 
to push them along, it is not possible to turn back: the current would be too strong and 
would exhaust the paddlers in their attempts to progress against it. Further, it is likely 
that such a crossing would take the group a couple of miles away from shore in order 
to catch the tide stream, and, in some situations, the coastline might not afford navi- 
gable landing places anyway. There are echoes here of mountaineering’s sense of 
commitment, where descent from the mountain may not be possible immediately and 
quickly, even when faced with inclement conditions. This is arguably greatly at odds 
with the late-modern experience, in which so many aspects of life are contingent and 
negotiable, and in which choice is an ultimate consumer goal. 


Topography of the adventurous margins 

North Wales lends itself naturally to many forms of outdoor adventure. There are 
lakes, mountains, gorges, powerful rivers, forests and moors. This is an area where 
other industries and agricultural practices have struggled in recent times, but where 
tourism and leisure markets now flourish. This concentration of spectacular geograph- 
ical features is set in the Irish Sea, which is itself dotted with islands here and there. 
There are beaches, cliffs, estuaries and tidal channels in addition to the mountainous 
topography of the interior. 
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The wild coastline of Wales is thus relatively remote from the busier parts of 
Britain. There is a substantial journey of about two hours to get to Anglesey from the 
major population centres of Northern England, and London is at least six hours away 
by car. This place is geographically, culturally and experientially set apart from urban 
life and thereby emphasises its own liminoid character. The visitors come to Anglesey 
precisely because the island offers something different — something that is unavailable 
where they live. Very few of the local Anglesey people go out in sea kayaks — this is 
a specialist activity indulged in by tourists, in the same way that it is generally the 
‘strangers’ who come to climb the mountains of Snowdonia. 

Anglesey is in effect a lump of rock obstructing the flood tide as it surges up the 
west coast of Britain towards Scotland. The very fact of this obstruction means that 
the voluminous tides that flow around Anglesey are constricted in many places, caus- 
ing the water to force its way through gaps and over shallow rock features at great 
speed. In places, the water at the middle of the flood or ebb* tide can be travelling at 
over eight knots, and the waves generated over rocks (overfalls) can reach eight 
metres in height. The area therefore provides endless challenges for kayakers in terms 
of adventurous journeys. Travel through the overfalls and rough tide-races can be 
hazardous and exciting, and the strong currents could quickly carry a capsized paddler 
well away from land. 


Bodily aspects of marginality 


Whilst so much physical movement and exertion has been reduced from contemporary 
life, the pursuit of sea kayaking is precisely focused on the human-powered journey, 


and this is another point of departure for most participants from their everyday lives. 

The majority of the power when paddling comes from two perhaps unexpected 
sources. Whilst most newcomers to the activity will tend to try to press enthusiasti- 
cally ahead by maximising the use of their arms in rapid muscular action, the seasoned 
paddlers will invariably glide past them, using the power derived from the twisting 
motion of their torsos in combination with alternate pushing of their feet against the 
foot braces in the cockpit. All of the members of the neophyte group were amazed to 
find that, rather than aching shoulders, they found that they had stiff legs and mildly 
sore stomach muscles. In fact, the feelings generated by extended paddling sessions, 
the beginners group all agreed, were extremely pleasant; these were muscles so rarely 
used in other activities and gave a wonderful bodily awareness and feelings of power 
and balance. The alien use of the body in order to travel on the sea was changing their 
connection with their own bodies, as well as fostering kinaesthetic connections 
between body, paddle, kayak and ocean. Following our sessions out on the sea, the salt 
water environment was becoming part of us, and vice versa, as the following extracts 
from the corpus of data illustrate: 


As we climbed into the mini bus, everyone had caught some sun on their faces, and our 
skin seemed to be tingling from encrusted salt water, fresh air and exercise — laughter 
came easily as various aspects of each person’s performance was gently examined and 
ridiculed. (Wednesday, V1.Beg.HSSC:9) 


Nature has clearly begun inscribing itself on our bodies: sunburnt knuckles, matted, 
straw-like hair from the salt, and a pleasant ache in the shoulders, back, legs and stom- 
ach. We are often thirsty — perhaps the effect of being constantly in and out of the salt 
water environment. (Friday, V1.Beg.HSSC:13) 
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The kayaker’s body is active both above and below the waterline. For example, in 
performing an Eskimo? roll her world is entirely inverted; she hangs momentarily, 
peering up through the water to the sky above and to one side of the boat, which lies 
upside down on the surface. The paddler’s legs are (ideally) still securely braced 
inside the cockpit. Then she presses her paddle upwards until it breaks the surface of 
the water, twists it perpendicular to the side of her craft and pulls up with a surge of 
power to sit upright once again, that’s if things have gone according to plan. If not, 
she’ll flop back into the briny, and set up for a second attempt or splutter and swim. 
Water trickles down the neck and up the wrist-seals of most paddling cagoules, and 
will slop around the cockpit after a roll. I discovered that even in the pub, hours after 
my rolling sessions out at sea, water would suddenly rush out from somewhere in my 
nose or ears, a reminder of the earlier conjoining of our bodies with the ocean. 


The women persuade him [P.J.] to demonstrate an Eskimo roll, which he does a couple 
of times. All of us later agree that this was most impressive — there’s something about 
the helplessness one feels when submerged under one’s boat — the only course of action 
and immediate instinct [for beginners] seems to be to exit the boat as quickly as possible. 
lo have the presence of mind to stay there, head in icy-cold water, and to practice the 
roll manoeuvres seems extraordinary. (Wednesday V1.Beg.HSSC:9) 


It is interesting to note that the practice of performing a roll is virtually impossible to 
adequately describe in words. Most members agree that, after perhaps many minutes 
of submersion and gallons of swallowed sea- or swimming pool-water, “something just 
clicked’. Of course, during the practice-and-fail sessions, particular aspects of poor 
technique are criticised, but the inadequate words are invariably bolstered with 
mimicking actions, partial demonstrations and even drawings in the sand (a particular 
P.J. favourite). Many sea kayaking actions, as for other outdoor adventures, are actions 
which are somehow beyond the scope of language — (Mitchell, 1985, p. 210) — and 
this point is further underlined by the fact that many members will quantify the quality 
of the roll, for example as ‘90% successful’, and may add the qualitative situational 
anticipation: ‘but I’ve never rolled in anger’. 

In the pursuit of sea kayaking, the social, the body, the mind and the environment 
become viscerally entwined; each becomes part of the other and, like comedy charac- 
ters who find fish in their socks, pieces of seaweed and other ocean debris find their 
way into all sorts of nooks and crannies — as the novice paddlers discover at the end 
of their day. 


Kayakers at the margins 


The comments above alluding to the paddler’s nearness and bodily relationship to the 
water are most significant. If the rock climber’s world is a liminoid one — being both 
on the rock and in the air on a vertical plane — so is the sea kayaker’s world, which is 
both on and in the water, and equally marginal on several counts. Firstiy, water is not 
the natural habitat of the human being, yet the kayakers spend hours sitting in it, 
paddling over it and (at times) rolling under it. 

The kayaker’s world is also liminal in that more than for any other small craft, the 
kayak explores the territories where the edge of dry land meets the sea. Indeed, the 
tidal reach is emblematic of the ‘betwixt and between’ character of liminal states — not 
quite land, but not entirely of the sea either (Trubshaw, 2005). Additional aspects of 
sea kayaking’s liminality are shared by other outdoor adventure sports, such as the fact 
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that this is, for most members, non-work time and is also environmentally, 
socially and physically quite distinct from whatever their versions of everyday life 
happen to be. 

A further consideration is that the act of sea kayaking is a potentially dangerous 
undertaking in an unfamiliar environment — an activity which is at odds with the late- 
modern obsession with security and safety and therefore marginal in yet another sense. 
The effort of staying alive whilst undertaking journeys by sea kayak may be seen as 
liminoid in that survival is less easily taken for granted in these settings than when 
pursuing the mundane activities of the urban diurnal round. 

his consideration of the environmental/corporeal lot of the sea kayaker serves to 
underpin a number of theoretical points. Firstly, the activity is one pursued at the 
margins of modern life socially, geographically, bodily and elementally. Secondly, the 
oceanic environment is sufficiently so demanding and difficult that detailed planning 
and the accumulation of skills are required in order to conduct the journeys with some 
chance of success and safety. Thirdly, the close, embodied relationship between the 
kayaker, the equipment, other paddlers and the watery environment provides 
the special liminoid character of the activity which underpins the culture as a whole. 
The wild, unpredictable natural environment is a key part of the game and supplies the 
adventure qualities that provide the opportunity for self-mastery and transcendence 
towards a re-enchantment in the face of the stultifying conditions of rational moder- 
nity. Even the temporal dimensions are at odds with industrial time, in that instructors, 
clients and independents must all wait for tides and weather conditions and plan their 
journeys according to natural time. 


At this point, | therefore wish to invoke the concept of communitas in liminality 


as pursued by Turner (1969), Van Gennep (1960) and later by Maffesoli (1996). These 
ideas commence with a consideration of the important Nietzschean dimension of the 
Dionysiac (ecstatic) experience as a counter to the alienating and disenchanting expe- 
riences of everyday modernity — a characteristic which underscores the experience of 
adventure as a distinctive form of social activity. 


Communities of adventurers 

The Greek deity Dionysus had a passionate band of followers who would form 
communities, or thiasos, bonded for the duration of their ceremonies of ecstatic 
worship. Nietzsche became fascinated by the contrast between the Dionysiac and 
Apollonian orientations to life, and it formed the basis for his early work in The Birth 
of Tragedy as a critique of the individuation process and the suppression of the 
emotions in modern life. The Dionysiac experience is rooted in emotions ‘and the 
living of life as destiny’ (Lopez-Pedraza, 2000, p. 36), and is stimulated particularly 
by the emotions aroused in the contemplation of one’s own death. This is character- 
ised as the strongest and most individual of expressions of feeling. Nietzsche wrote 
about amor fati, or the embrace of fate as part of the Dionysian orientation to life, and 
that is part of the adventurer’s spirit, even if the commodified forms attempt to resist 
its realisation via systems of rationalisation and calculation. 

One such festival of “communal effervescence’ in the sea kayaker’s world is the 
annual Symposium of Sea Kayaking, which is a mixture of carnival and exchange (of 
ideas and experience) and, for many, is the melting pot in which the sea kayaking 
world is maintained and recreated as a cultural form. My notes generated from 
attendance at several of these explain it thus: 
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The place becomes a re-creation (and recreation) of modern society, as the new-gear 
freaks, the classic kayak enthusiasts, the folding kayak group, the individualist-loners, 
the DIYers, techno-gear-freaks, celebrities, heroes (heroes are generally the same thing 
as celebrities in these circles), beginners, elders, original adventurers and customer-tour- 
ists are all represented to some extent. Here, the meaning of the social dimensions of sea 
kayaking is forged for many, as the event and the centre itself acts as a cultural sump: a 
reminder of the history of it, a record of the doing of it, the development of a narrative 
of it and the embodied experience of it. New tales are told and some will pass into folk- 
lore. Friendships and liaisons, arguments and quarrels all reshape and delineate the 
pursuit of sea kayaking as it emerges as a distinctive social form in its own right. The 
Dionysiac emotions of anxiety, fear, joy, alcoholic excesses in the Cross-Paddles bar and 
the acknowledgement of a community, bound by mutual respect and communitas, 
emerge over the weekend. 


For each of the different paddler ‘types’ mentioned above, the enjoyment of sea kayak- 
ing has its own form. The exciting aspect of the symposium, though, is that it forces a 
co-mingling of these different individuals, and provokes a confrontation with their 
subjectively held meanings and values. One clear example of this phenomenon is that 
several highly self-sufficient ‘original adventurers’ (see Varley, 2007) still choose to 
attend the event, even though the trips are led (sometimes by them) and generally auton- 
omy and freedom are compromised. These members will pitch a tent, cook their own 
meals and fiddle with the bits and pieces of their paddling equipment, only occasionally 
entering the centre buildings. Self-sufficient by nature even in these contexts, such 
people will nevertheless meet with all of the other delegates in the bar and attend the 
‘celebrity’ talks and lectures. The talks, usually by people who have paddled great 
distances, or in relatively uncharted areas, or both, offer another glimpse of one mean- 
ing of the activity for many. The tales of hardship and pleasure, the dangers overcome 
and the tactics employed all contribute to understandings of what it is to go sea kayak- 
ing, how it is different from many people’s ordinary lives and how, if conducted appro- 
priately, it is a pastime which searches for, tests and develops the strong, resolute 
character in all of us. 


Nietzsche was fond of using the imagery of the seas and mountains and cast them as 
the metaphorical realm of the superman, beyond the cares of ordinary folk — an arena 
for pure experiencing and the transcendence of modern monotony. Bowles (1994) 
follows this argument in a paper entitled “Glorious Enchantments’ and strengthens the 
claims for outdoor adventure as a way-in to authentic experience on the margins of 
civilised life, encouraging the pursuit of authentic being via transcendental moments. 
Part of that transcendence is achieved through the liminoid character of the activities, 
experienced beyond the bounds of the mainstream everyday world. 

The actual content of the Dionysiac experience requires further articulation, as 
far as is possible here, in order that we might consider its application to the concept 
of adventure experience. The image of Apollo provided by Nietzsche is as the god 
of ‘measured restraint, that freedom from the wilder emotions, that calm of the 
sculptor god’ the ‘divine image of the principium individuationis, through whose 
gestures and eyes all the joy and wisdom of “illusion”, together with its beauty, 
speak to us’(1967, pp. 35-36). This is occasionally disturbed by irruptions from the 
Dionysian world, in which a mixture of terror and ‘the blissful ecstasy that wells 
from the innermost depths of man, indeed of nature’ that is ‘brought home to us 
most intimately by the analogy of intoxication’ (1967, p. 36) may be experienced. 
As Novak explains: ‘The Dionysian spirit lives in the full-blooded embrace of life in 
all its darkness and light, terror and joy’ (1996, p. 21). This is life lived firmly in the 
present, for the here and now of ecstatic communion. For the adventuring and party- 
ing sea kayakers at the symposia and beyond, there are surges of such feelings 
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generated by the embrace of nature and the communal effervescence of mutual 
experience in liminoid places. 


Conclusions: Dionysiac adventurer communities and Turnerian communitas 
Clearly, there are several significant aspects of Dionysian culture as proposed in The 
Birth of Tragedy which have implications for a consideration of the popular search for 
adventurous leisure forms. The first of these is the tendency for Dionysiac cults and 
societies (thiasos) to emerge. Nietzsche’s early work focuses on the ‘primal unity’ of 
communal submersion in ecstatic joy (1967, p. 21). For Maffesoli, such ideas still 
obtain in contemporary society. Ritualistic, emotional, ecstatic communities (neo- 
tribes) are created as a response to the flatness of alienating and disenchanting life 
(Maffesoli, 1996). These neo-tribes are temporary micro-communities which provide 
a sense of collective immersion (Featherstone, 1992, p. 164). Similarly Turner (1969, 
pp. 94-130), echoing Nietszche, had espoused the view that societies emerged as the 
result of an ongoing dialectic between structure and antistructure, as in the tensions 
between Dionysian and Apollonian values. Both argue that successful, meaningful 
civilisations achieve a balance of the push-and-pull between the Apollonian and 
Dionysiac values, and that the richest experiences are lived precisely in those 
contested margins — the liminoid zones. In adventurous leisure pursuits in particular, 
the bond of shared flow or communitas often emerges via the mutuality of ecstatic 
experience and liminality (Gyimothy & Mykletun, 2004; Turner, 1969; Wang, 1999; 
Weber, 2001). This is different to the stage-managed ‘delivered communitas’ at 
Wilderness Inquiry, the leisure service provider studied by Sharpe (2005), or the 
rafting companies studied by Arnould and Price (1993) and by Holyfield (1999). 
Rather, this is communitas that emerges as part of the shared but incidental narrative 
of adventure and ecstatic communion (Maffesoli, 1996). The notion of liminality is 
thus a key adventure quality as it involves a separation, a becoming other, in the sense 
that new environments, different ways of living and different social forms are taken 
on. For sea kayakers, this might be evidenced by their activities out on the ocean, in 
an uninhabited environment, using kayaks and equipment that are of little use at other 
times. There is a particular technical language employed, as well as arcane phraseol- 
ogy (argot) used to describe the experience and its conditions, which bonds the 
participating members. The usual complexities of modern life are pared down to the 
simplest essentials specific for travel and survival in that demanding environment. 

Exploring liminal states, Turner proposed a three-stage process of separation, 
marginality and reincorporation (1969, pp. 94-95) as individuals leave behind their 
usual situations and become absorbed into the new community (see also Lett, 1983). 
The marginal aspects of the sea kayaking experience fit with this model as members 
change out of their land-clothes, enter their kayaks and leave the shore for the open 
sea. They then journey along the coastal territories, suspended in and on the water, and 
finally, as they acquire new skills and the argot of the sea kayaking culture, they are 
reincorporated — now members of this distinctive adventure community. It is precisely 
these stages that afford the sea kayaker the possibility of making themselves other; 
they are separate, marginal and yet now belong to a new world with more immediate 
values, emotions and temporary structures. 

Mitchell (1985) explains that outdoor enthusiasts are primarily involved in a social 
act structured by a myriad of self-imposed restrictions, rules and limits — canoeists, 
potholers, climbers and mountaineers all frame their own social order as part of the 
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creation of meaning in self-directed leisure. This proto-rationalisation process is 
focused on an immediate goal (usually the journey) generated by the participants 
themselves. As such, this separate aspect of their lives achieves its own completeness; 
in Mitchell’s words, ‘a sense of quality and rounded wholeness’ (1985, p. 214). It may 
be seen that these proto-structures develop symbolic qualities for members and 
voyeurs alike, and that such practices may be seen as part of the rituals of leisure, 
circumscribing members of the culture and separating them from others. Whilst chaos, 
violence, irrationality, sensuality and death may be the most often evoked Dionysiac 
experiences, the sense of community and the stillness and tranquillity that settles after 
these are equally important aspects. It is during the periods of reflective tranquillity, 
beyond the storm, so to speak, that the satisfaction and deep meaning of sea kayaking 
and other forms of adventurous leisure as liminoid, transcendent experiences can be 
felt. As such, a communal immersion in the natural world, in combination with the 
experience of marginal or uncertain situations, at a remove from mainstream society, 
provides the preconditions for communitas and the potential for realisation of unified, 
animated and spiritual meaning (Mitchell, 1985, p. 212). 

The adventures of the sea kayakers allow for a process of self-separation from the 
quotidian grind and a reincorporation into a special, meaningful liminal world. This 
alternative world is tensioned between the Apollonian ideals of comfort, predictability 
and security (provided by purveyors of its commodified form, and/or by the use of 
predictive strategies, planning, training and technology) and the Dionysiac experi- 
ences of communitas, emotional expression, transcendence and bodily re-invigoration. 
The presence of risk and the relative unpredictability in the ever-changing ocean 
environment provide a tremendous theatre for the late-modern adventurer to enact 


their escape attempts and to re-engage with themselves and with others at leisure. 
Thus, it is proposed that both aspects of meaning may be derived (via communion with 
nature and via self-mastery in the face of risk) and that both are important aspects in 
the theoretical construction of the outdoor adventure. 


Notes 

1. Plans such as an expedition involving paddling out over 14 miles of open sea to the isle of 
Lundy in the mouth of the Bristol Channel, completing ‘The Devil’s Slide’(a classic rock 
climb), a couple of pints and then paddling back. 
A term used to describe the effects of strong winds that ‘follow’ the direction of the tide, 
and therefore usually the direction of the paddler. The kayak becomes hard to manage, as 
it is designed to turn back into the wind, meaning that the paddler must try hard to resist 
this tendency in order to avoid being side-on to the waves, thereby risking capsize. 
Without recourse to shops and other social structures for the duration of the journey (up to 
two months) if necessary. 
High or low tide, respectively. 
The Eskimo roll is a self-rescue technique whereby the paddler, following a capsize, uses 
the paddles underwater (upside-down in the kayak) in order to thrust themselves back 
upright. There are many different names for and styles of roll used by kayakers. 
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In this paper, the production of whisky tourism at both independently owned and 
corporately owned distilleries in Scotland is explored by focusing on four 
examples (Arran, Glengoyne, Glenturret and Bruichladdich). In particular, claims 
of authenticity and Scottishness of Scottish whiskies through commercial 
materials, case studies, website-forum discussions and ‘independent’ writing 
about such whisky are analysed. It is argued that the globalisation and 
commodification of whisky and whisky tourism, and the communicative backlash 
to these trends typified by the search for authenticity, is representative of a 
Habermasian struggle between two irreconcilable rationalities. This paper will 
demonstrate that the meaning and purpose of leisure can be understood through 
such explorations of the tension between the instrumentality of commodification 
and the freedom of individuals to locate their own leisure lives in the lifeworld that 
remains. 
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Introduction 


Whisky tourism has grown to be an established part of Scotland’s wider tourist trails, 
mirroring the visitor centres at vineyards in other countries (Hall, Sharples, 
Cambourne, & Macionis, 2000), partly because of the globalisation of blended whisky 
blends and partly because of the quest for the true, supposedly authentic and cultural 
experience of single malt (e.g. Jefford, 2004; McBoyle & McBoyle, 2008; Paterson & 
Smith, 2008). 

This paper explores the (re)inventions of space, history and place associated with 
the highlands and west coast of Scotland and the unofficial whisky trail of distillery 
visitor centres (Gold & Gold, 1995; Martin & Haugh, 1999; McBoyle & McBoyle, 
2008). In particular, claims of authenticity and Scottishness of Scottish whiskies 
are analysed through a combination of critical discourse analysis (Chiapello & 
Fairclough, 2002; Janks, 1997) and discourse tracing (LeGreco & Tracy, 2009): a 
multimethod, triangulated evaluation. In exploring authenticity in tourism, the paper 
will extend a theoretical framework of Habermasian rationalities to help understand 
the tensions between agency and commodification in the authenticity in tourism liter- 
ature. Through this exploration of whisky, it is argued that the globalisation and 
commodification of tourism, and the communicative backlash to these trends typified 
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by the search for authenticity, is representative of a Habermasian struggle between 
two irreconcilable rationalities (Habermas, 1981/1984, 1981/1987). 

Before any analysis is possible, a brief review of key literature is necessary. 
This will explore the three key theoretical concepts: Habermasian rationalities, 
Scottishness and authenticity. After the literature review the research methods will be 
discussed. Finally, the discussion will focus on a collection of discourse traces that are 
representative of the wider analysis. 


Literature review 

Habermas 

The work of Jurgen Habermas has been very influential within European critical 
sociology (Pedersen, 2008; Thompson & Held, 1982); however, his polemical attacks 
against postmodernism have rendered him less acceptable to critical and cultural 
studies in the UK and the USA (though see Aboulafia, Bookman, & Kemp, 2002). In 
critical studies of leisure, there have been three key theoretical projects applying a 
Habermasian lens: Scambler (2005) has proposed an instrumental framework to 
understand the development of modern sport and its relationship to commodification; 
Morgan (2006) has used the normative ethics of communicative agency to propose a 
new morality in sport and Spracklen (2009) has used Habermas’ rationalities to 
explore leisure at the end of modernity. The latter applies a Habermasian analysis to 
research data about leisure and the tensions between modern capitalism, instrumental 
consumption and communicative agency about leisure choices. 

Although Habermas’ writings range from political science (Habermas, 1992/1996, 
2001/2006) to epistemology and ethics (Habermas, 1983/1990, 1991/1993), the 
fundamental Habermasian concern is to protect the project of modernity and provide 
a new critical approach to understanding society (Pedersen, 2008). For Habermas 
(1981/1984, 1981/1987), critical studies can be reconciled with liberal ideas about 
freedom by recognising the tension between two irreconcilable rationalities: commu- 
nicative rationality, which stems from human interaction and the free exchange of 
ideas (e.g. through the Enlightenment); and instrumental rationality, which is a prod- 
uct of capitalism and the emergence of the modern nation-state. 


The concept of communicative rationality has to be analysed in connection with 
achieving understanding in language. The concept of reaching an understanding suggests 
a rationally motivated agreement among participants that is measured against criticisable 
validity-claims ... on the other side, it points to relations to the world that communica- 
tive actors take up in raising validity-claims for their expressions. (Habermas, 1981] 
1984, p. 75) 


Habermas balances historiographical caution about writing metanarratives with a 
desire to introduce and explain the slow submergence of the lifeworld of civic society, 
the Enlightenment project, by non-communicative and instrumental rationalities. For 
Habermas, market capitalism and bureaucratic states are two products of the same 
instrumental rationality: 


The new structures of society were marked by the differentiation of the two functionally 
intermeshing systems that had taken shape around the organizational cores of the 
capitalist enterprise and the bureaucratic state apparatus ... the institutionalization of 
purpose-rational economic and administrative action. (Habermas, 1985/1990, pp. 1-2) 
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Just as communicative rationality produces free, communicative action (Habermas, 
1981/1984), it is these instrumental rationalities that constrain the ability of individuals 
to rationalise and act on anything other than commodified things: so instrumental ratio- 
nality leads to instrumental action, which leads to commodified leisure and passive 
consumption. 

Capitalism is of a particular concern for Habermas because of its inherent 
opposition to democracy and its insidious growth and globalisation (Appadurai, 1986, 
1996). In opposing the growth of global capitalism to the communicative rationality 
of democracy and the lifeworld, Habermas showed his critical theoretical roots, 
aligning himself with Adorno, Gramsci and indeed Marx on the question. As free 
markets grow and consume local economies, more and more power (economic, 
cultural, political) resides in a smaller number of transnational companies. Further- 
more, the globalising economy pits the power of politicians against the power of 
bankers, and throughout the twentieth century Habermas could clearly identify the 
capitalist system at work in the removal of local, democratic freedoms and actions. 
Just as Adorno saw in capitalism the banality and blandness of conformity and the 
invention of the popular (Adorno, 1991), so Habermas warned of the moral bleakness 
of instrumentality that went with the commercialisation of the public sphere 
(Habermas, 1983/1990). 


Scottishness 

Analyses of the discursive construction of Scottishness identify specific ‘mock- 
Jockery’ narrative content — clans, kilts, tartan, heather and English oppression 
alongside more general sociological group identity formation through reinvention of 
history, construction of belonging through symbols and community formation (e.g. 
Basu, 2007; Blaikie, 2010; Hague, 1994; Macleod, 2010; McArthur, 2003; McCrone 
& Bechhofer, 2010; Trevor-Roper, 2008; Whyte, 1995). Cohen (1985) suggests that 
the concept of community is situated in a context that does not have recourse to 
macrosociological explanations. He describes community as something that is 
symbolically constructed, as a system of values, norms and moral codes which 
provide a sense of identity to its population. The emphasis is on meanings that are 
shared by the population within boundaries raised by the understandings that link the 
members together. So, “the boundaries consist essentially in the contrivance of distinc- 
tive meanings within the community’s social discourse. They provide people with a 
referent for their personal identities’ (Cohen, 1985, p. 117). Hence, this idea creates 
an ‘imaginary community’, which may be contingent with particular localities, but of 
which membership is bound only by symbolic boundaries, tacit knowledge and shared 
meanings. People make sense of what they observe from their own point of view, 
hence any interaction between people involves an exchange of symbols to enable one 
set of interpretations to be understood by the other members of the interaction: hence, 
the imaginary community becomes a place for the transaction of meaning, and access 
is achieved through an understanding of these meanings. 

Anderson (1983) describes a similar community of meanings when he discusses 
the ‘imagined community’. But although there is a phonetic similarity, Anderson’s 
concept explores how a community in the present is defined by myths of the past it 
creates. In other words, the community makes a biased reading of the past to justify 
its values in the present, hence legitimising itself as a coherent community. One can 
see that the imagined community is also one that is created and defined by symbols, 
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though these symbols are historically and geographically contrived: this is the 
Scottishness of Scottish tourism, based on invented traditions of Rob Roy and evoca- 
tions of heather-clad hills (Basu, 2007; Blaikie, 2010; Hague, 1994; Macleod, 2010; 
McArthur, 2003; McCrone & Bechhofer, 2010; Trevor-Roper, 2008; Whyte, 1995). 
For members of the imaginary communities, the imaginary community has become, 
as Cohen says, ‘a resource and repository of meaning’ (Whyte, 1985, p. 118). Hence, 
values associated with their understanding of the locality (Scotland) have become 
conflated with the imaginary community of single-malt drinkers. 


Authenticity 

One of the most contentious, and perhaps over-used, analytical frameworks in the 
discipline of tourism studies is the concept of authenticity. As first sketched out in the 
work of MacCannell (1973, 1976), authenticity, something real or essential in a place 
or an experience, was the ultimate goal of every tourist. 


The touristic way of getting in with the natives is to enter into a quest for authentic expe- 
riences, perceptions, and insights ... Tourists make brave sorties out of their hotels 
hoping, perhaps, for an authentic experiences, but their paths can be traced in advance 
over ... what is for them increasingly apparent authenticity proferred by tourist settings. 
(MacCannell, 1973, p. 602) 


The morality of authenticity elides smoothly into a Western, middle-class sensibil- 
ity of culture: the authentic is good because it runs counter to the homogenising 


tendencies of globalisation, because it encourages diversity, respect and cultural heter- 
ogeneity. MacCannell sees authentic cultures as existing, in a Goffmanesque sense, 
backstage. But of course for MacCannell authenticity is not something that can be 
grasped by tourists in any objectively real sense: the authentic is something ‘which is 
for them’, the tourists, merely apparent. 

Although authenticity and the quest for it have played an important part in the 
research agenda for tourism studies (e.g. Aitchison, 2006; Andriotis, 2009; Belhassen, 
Caton, & Stewart, 2008; Cohen, 1988; Entrikin, 1991; Evans-Pritchard, 1987; 
Halewood & Hannam, 2001; Hughes, 1995; Matheson, 2008; Redfoot, 1984; 
Reisinger & Steiner, 2006; Rojek & Urry, 1997; Steiner & Reisinger, 2006; Urry, 
2000; Wang, 1999), the concept has been the subject of much academic criticism and 
development. Wang (1999) undertook a careful analysis of the tourism research liter- 
ature that claimed authenticity as a key concept and found the concept to be carelessly 
applied and multiple in meaning. Authenticity seemed to mean too many different 
things, in too many different situations, for there to be one over-arching metatheoret- 
ical and analytical framework. Furthermore, the research itself separated out into three 
different schools of thought or paradigms, in which particular assumptions were made 
about the meaning and use of authenticity. Wang identified three types of authenticity 
used in the research literature, associated with these paradigms: object authenticity, 
where it is assumed (by the researcher) to be possible to find an external criteria of 
authenticness to judge some tourist experience; constructive (or symbolic) authentic- 
ity, where it is assumed (by the researcher) that there is no objective criteria of authen- 
ticity other than that constructed or shaped by the tourists and their notions of identity, 
culture and place; and existential authenticity, where postmodern notions of subjectiv- 
ity suggest authenticity is an existential state of activity, where the individual strives 
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for seli-realisation. This postmodern turn surfaced in the belated recognition of struc- 
tural changes to society and culture underpinned by a shift to post-Fordist, post- 
industrial, postmodernity (Lyotard, 1975/1984). This shift in turn is related to wider 
globalising trends in politics, trade and culture. In the brave new world of globalisa- 
tion, the modernist paradigms of national, class and gender structures are swept away 
by the hegemonic values of a postmodern free-for-all (Bauman, 2000). For leisure 
theorists, the evidence accumulating in the 1990s for globalisation was evidence for 
the societal change to postmodernity (Rojek, 1995; Rojek & Urry, 1997). Wang’s crit- 
icism of authenticity is typical of the turn against authenticity in tourism studies. What 
Wang and others such as Steiner and Reisinger (2006) object to is MacCannell’s 
commitment to the objectivity of the authentic: in other words, tourism studies have 
undertaken a postmodern turn to reject the idea of anything objective or externally 
verifiable or good about this thing called the authentic. 

Existential authenticity is also a product of the postmodern turn and is the type of 
authenticity that Wang (1999) recommends in a normative sense for the tourism 
research programme. Where meaning has become so fractured, there is nothing left 
except the subjectivity of one’s actions and the struggle for self-realisation. This is 
postmodern ontology at its most individualised: the tourist becomes an outsider in an 
absurd universe, where there is no wider meaning to life, where only the choices she 
makes allow her some fleeting moments of Being. This existentialist authentic tourist 
subject is akin to Meursault, the main character in Camus’ L 'Etranger (Camus, 1942 
2000), someone who comes slowly to the realisation that there is no structure or 
purpose to life, only the logical consequences of one’s actions on one’s own life. 
Where Meursault is an outsider because of his inability to lie (to fake the correct 
emotions for the funeral of his mother, for example), the tourist is an outsider because 
of her alienation from the fractured, meaningless postmodern world. As Wang (1999, 
p. 359) suggests, following Heidegger, existential authenticity becomes ‘a potential 
state of Being that is to be activated through tourism experiences ... authentic experi- 
ences in tourism are to achieve this activated state of Being within the liminal process 
of tourism’. By seeking out the transgressive, heightened, hybrid situations of liminal- 
ity, the tourist finds some satisfaction through self-realisation and the making of 
meaning (Reisinger & Steiner, 2006). For many consumers of tourism, such situations 
are attained in the suspension of the rules of home and work in the anonymity of the 
destination, away from everywhere on the small island of Islay. For others, the limi- 
nality is expressed in the unreality or hyperreality of the destination: the theme parks 
of the Disney company, for example (Baudrillard, 1986) or the Famous Grouse 
Experience (2009). 

Existential authenticity in tourism, then, is a reification of the self: the meaning 
and purpose of tourism become a quest for an activity that fulfils — albeit fleetingly 

our search for identity, place and teleological satisfaction through the journey, 
the pilgrimage — whether Jerusalem (Belhassen et al., 2008), a music festival 
(Matheson, 2008) or Scotland’s distiileries. Belhassen et al.’s (2008) concept of 
theoplacity, for example, attempts to reconcile the authentic with a phenomenology 
of felt, reflexively real experience in sacred places, what Halbwachs (1992) noticed 
in the Holy Land — a theme picked up elsewhere by Andriotis (2009). This idea of 
existential authenticity as the only felt authenticity can be seen in the Habermasian 
communicative discourse of the single malt: it is fe/f to be something authentic by 
the pilgrims on the whisky trail to Islay, or Arran or any of the other single-malt 
distilleries. 
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Following Wang (1999), it is clear that existential authenticity is based on a 
postmodern ontology of subjectivity: there is no true, authentic tourist experience and 
no object by which such authenticity could ever be measured. All we have are narra- 
tives and stories about authenticity and place and critical analyses of symbolic 
construction and hegemony. Tourism becomes part of the trap of consumption, where 
there is no escape and no freedom other than acceptance of the commercial pact. In 
the rest of this paper, intersections between place, authenticity and community allow 
the debate about authenticity to move beyond such phenomenological approaches, 
through linking the authentic with the Habermasian communicative. 


Methodology 

The empirical basis of the research follows the critical discourse analysis framework 
applied by Santos, Belhassen, and Caton (2008): analysing textual data (cf., Buzinde 
& Santos, 2008) around touristification of whisky in general from a range of sources 
and data collected through reflective, ethnographical experiences of visits to distill- 
ery visitor centres. Critical discourse analysis is the method of analysing texts for 
their use in legitimising, reifying or constructing hegemonic assumptions, attitudes 
and prejudices (Chiapello & Fairclough, 2002; Janks, 1997). The method has been 
criticised by Billig (2008) for a failure to critique the way it uses language-forms that 
are legitimators of hegemonic, late capitalism (Fowler, 1991). However, for the 
purposes of this research the methodological tools of critical discourse analysis 
proved to be effective in examining the construction of authenticity, Scottishness and 
the tension between communicative and instrumental rationality. The analysis began 
with asking the question: what is the nature or meaning of Scottish whisky commu- 
nicated in this text? From this initial question, further qualitative iterations explored 
whisky as a signifier of Scottishness, single malt as a signifier of something authen- 
tic and single-malt distilleries as signifiers of touristic settings where existential 
authenticity can be experienced. Specifically, the following textual sources were 
analysed: advertisements in Whisky magazine in the two-year period 2008-2009 (to 
establish a sense of the level of Scottishness); the text of two whisky annuals for the 
years 2008 and 2009; promotional material found on field trips in Scottish Tourist 
Information Centres or at distilleries themselves; field notes from the ethnography; 
one year (January-December 2009) of postings on an Internet forum devoted to 
whisky. 

The ethnographic element of the method involved two field trips to Scotland (see 
Figure |). The first, in two weeks of August 2008, involved visiting Islay and Arran 
and the distilleries on both islands, with an extended ethnographical reflection on 
Bruichladdich and Arran distilleries. The second field trip, in one week of August 
2009, involved visiting Glengoyne Distillery in the area of Loch Lomond. On each 
field trip, field notes were made in situ and combined with an examination of the 
promotional material and websites of each visited distillery. Finally, from the field- 
work, a follow-up, qualitative, semi-structured interview was undertaken with a 
marketing officer from Arran. 

Combined, these different methodologies provide what LeGreco and Tracy (2009) 
call discourse tracing, a triangulated range of methods applied to provide an account 
of discourses at a number of intersecting levels. Those levels are whisky writers, those 
in the industry at visitor centres and in marketing offices, the author as a researcher 
and the serious consumers of whisky who write on Internet sites. In this case, then, the 
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Figure |. A map of Scotland showing the location of distilleries mentioned in the paper. 


discourse tracing allows a range of sources, voices, texts and other data to build up a 
reliable account (trace) of debates surrounding the construction of authenticity in the 
context of the Scottish whisky tourism industry. 

There is, of course, an epistemological and methodological debate about the 
truth-value and utility for researchers of debates on Internet forums (Fernback, 2007). 
There is no doubt that users of online forums do not necessarily represent the views 
of a wider population; users of forums are more likely to be passionate, opinion- 
setters (Eynon, Schroeder, & Fry, 2009). There is no doubt also that users of online 
forums do not necessarily post what they actually feel about a particular topic. These 
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problems, however, should not concern us. On the matter of representation, this paper 
does not claim to provide a definitive fan ‘response’. Rather, this paper explores 
responses made by those fans who care enough about whisky to post on the forum at 
www.whiskywhiskywhisky.com — these fans are not representative of all fans, but 
they are de facto serious and passionate about what constitutes true whisky fandom. 


Locating leisure — imagined places and real tourism 

Whisky plays an important role in Scotland’s economy. According to the Scottish 
Whisky Association, the lobbying group for the whisky industry in Scotland, whisky 
in 2010 was worth £4 billion to Scotland, partly as a result of exports, partly as a result 
of job creation and investment in visitor centres (http://news.bbc.co.uk/ I/hi/scotland 
10191267.stm, accessed 31 May 2010). Blended whisky takes the largest share of the 
market: £2.4 billion export sales in 2008, compared to £0.5 billion of single malt 
(Ronde, 2009). Of the single-malt sales, 44.7% of the volume is produced by five 
distilleries, all owned by transnational corporations: Glenfiddich, the Glenlivet, the 
Macallan, Glen Grant and Glenmorangie. Whisky tourism has a share of that value: 
according to ScotlandWhisky, the Scottish whisky tourism organisation representing 
the industry, in 2009, 1.27 million people went through the doors of distillery visitor 
centres, 8% of all visitors to Scotland, altogether spending £28.4 million in local 
economies (http://www.scotlandwhisky.com/press-media/3262558/, accessed 31 May 
2010). McBoyle and McBoyle (2008) state that 46 of Scotland’s 98 distilleries have 
visitor centres. 

Scottish whiskies have been successfully promoted as unique, authentic brands 
since the whisky craze of the late nineteenth century, when the English and American 
petit bourgeois taste for brandy was hampered by successively poor grape harvests. 
Whisky makers saw a gap in the market: fuelled by the reinvention of the Highlands 
under Queen Victoria, who famously enjoyed a dram (single measure) of whisky 
(Pittock, 1995). Malt whisky produced by a single distillery was mostly considered to 
be too harsh for middle-class, London tastes (Paterson & Smith, 2008). The alterna- 
tive grain whisky, much cheaper to make and produced in huge factories, was taste- 
less. So the whisky-sellers in the late nineteenth century decided to blend the two 
products: malt and grain. The resulting blends — Johnnie Walker, Teacher’s, Famous 
Grouse — were an enormous financial success, and, backed by huge profit margins and 
claims of authenticity, branded whisky blends spread across the globe in the twentieth 
century (Paterson & Smith, 2008). But single malts were important for the blends, so 
the distilleries that made them were bought and sold between multinational companies 
(Paterson & Smith, 2008). 

In the second half of the twentieth century, with a reaction against globalisation 
and commodification (Spracklen, 2009), single-malt whiskies came to be recognised 
as being more authentic than the blends (McBoyle & McBoyle, 2008; Paterson & 
Smith, 2008). Small businesses emerged that bought up spare stock of single malts 
and sold the bottled product. At first, the multinational corporations that owned many 
of the single-malt distilleries failed to recognise the growing demand for those malts 
(and indeed, some single malts are still not available on the market): the predecessor 
of Diageo, for instance, closed a number of distilleries in 1983, among them Port Ellen 
on Islay (an island off the west coast of Scotland, population 3500, with seven 
working distilleries in 2010). But the global demand for blended whisky has led to a 
global demand for single-malt whisky, and Diageo now cultivates the demand for 
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authentic single malts through careful promotion of its ‘classic’ single-malt distiller- 
ies, all of which have visitor centres and guided tours (Gold & Gold, 1995; Martin & 
Haugh, 1999; McBoyle & McBoyle, 2008); as well as bottlings of ‘rare’ malts from 
distilleries that have tended to be used mainly as malt sources for blends, or distilleries 
that have ceased to exist (Jefford, 2004). Despite closing Port Ellen in 1983, for 
example, Diageo maintains a stock of Port Ellen single malt in its network of 
warehouses across Scotland. By carefully limiting the release of this stock to the 
market, it ensures there is a high demand for what is a taste of something that will soon 
no longer exist (Jefford, 2004). 

Whisky tourism has grown to be an established part of Scotland’s wider tourist 
trails, mirroring the visitor centres at vineyards and breweries in other countries (Hall 
et al., 2000), partly because of the globalisation of blended whisky blends, and partly 
because of the quest for the true, supposedly authentic, cultural experience of single 
malt (Basu, 2007; McBoyle & McBoyle, 2008). That quest is easily fed by marketing 
plans, extended car parks and well-stocked shops. In August 2009 on a trip to the area 
of Loch Lomond, 25 miles north of Glasgow (see Figure 1), I visited the indepen- 
dently owned Glengoyne Distillery (distillery capacity 1.1 million litres p.a., visitor 
numbers c. 12,000 p.a., see www.glengoyne.com/distillery_news_events/news 
?page_id=101, accessed 31 May 2010) on what the website called the ‘Wee Tasting 
Tour’. With 30 other people, half of whom were tourists from Japan and Europe, | 
sampled a dram of the 10-year old and watched an introductory film before we 
were taken around the actual factory floors of the distillery buildings. The film, scored 
by Celtic music, starts with shots of the local countryside, along with the following 
narrative: 


Under the hill and down the glen, there is a place like no other ... How do you capture 
the spirit of the place? In Scotland, Scots have expressed the uniqueness of our 
countryside in whisky. 


rhis conflation of place, uniqueness and alcohol sets the tone for the rest of the 
film. A potted history of whisky follows, along with a long dramatised account of Rob 
Roy hiding in the local countryside and being offered whisky to drink by every house 
at which he arrived. The film ends with an account of the modern production, with a 
final claim that the 10-year maturation process gives ‘Glengoyne all the subtle 
flavours of the water, ripened barley ... even, some might say, the scent of the wind 
that blows down the glen’. 

In the first week of August 2008, I went to Arran Distillery, crossing over to the 
island (Figure 1). It is independently owned, with a distillery capacity 0.75 million 
litres p.a. and visitor numbers of 50,000 p.a. (see www.undiscoveredscotland.co.uk 
arran/isleofarrandistillery/index.html, accessed 31 May 2010). It is based in 
Lochranza (population estimated 500) on the north-west coast of the island of Arran, 
off the coast to the west of Glasgow. The visitor centre has a well-stocked shop, a cafe, 
and is an obvious draw for tourists doing the round of the island (estimated numbers 
p.a. for Arran and Ayrshire in 2008 was 0.75 million, see www. visitscotland.org/pdf; 
tourism-in-ayrshire-arran_2008-provisional.pdf, accessed 31 May 2010). Arran is 
described in guide-books as ‘Scotland in miniature’, and Lochranza is clearly in the 
Highland part of the island 15 miles away from the main port and resort of Brodick. 
There is a castle on the harbour and heather-clad slopes on three sides. But it is on the 
main road from Brodick, where the regular and frequent ferry from the mainland 
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comes in with hundreds of coaches, cars and caravans; and there is another ferry from 
Kintyre that lands right in the middle of Lochranza. The distillery and the visitor 
centre are therefore well-placed. 

One of the distillery’s employees, the marketing officer, travels around the world 
organising whisky tastings and attending whisky fairs. She explained to me why the 
original founder of the distillery settled on Arran and Lochranza: 


He recognised they needed something a bit different. There was a lot of competition on 
Islay, with Arran he some connections, he had holidayed there ... some of the water 
sources where the distillery was located were verified by Glasgow University to have the 
best pH balance for producing single malt of the type he wanted to produce. 


The water source is clearly important for the whisky and the whisky’s marketing 
claims about purity and place: the importance of water and the land, the ferroir, in 
creating the whisky’s taste. All the whisky is matured in Lochranza, in carefully 
selected casks and the water comes from the hills above the distillery. The marketing 
officer stressed this by talking of ‘the beauty of the place, the water source comes from 
underwater spring high up in the hills, flows down, where we take the water from ... 
the softness of the water is important ... to get that nice smooth, medium bodied single 
malt important to have that respect, so the spring comes down, and the elements it 
flows over, help soften it’. 

As well as the water, the fact that the distillery is the only one on Arran is also seen 
as an important factor for its success, as it means there are no competitors for the 
tourist dollar. “Tourism is popular on Arran’, explained the marketing officer, ‘that 
meant we were able to start generating some cash income, obviously distilling takes a 
long time, stock maturing, we were not able to get income for that, so the visitor centre 
was built so people could come have tours ... it is important for our business, hugely 
successful for visitors coming to Arran but also now we have more worldwide 
recognition, people coming to visit, whisky enthusiasts from around the world, where 
the whisky is being distilled, it’s very important in building our brand worldwide, to 
encourage people to come to see the source of it’. 

On Arran’s position in the market, she admitted that Arran ‘as a small independent 
company do not have the marketing budget of White and Mackay and Diageo, can’t 
get into emerging markets ... people will move off the blends to single malt, that’s 
when those markets will open up for us’. However, the distillery did have a national 
and international profile linked to its uniqueness, and, in foreign countries, its 
Scottishness: 


We are nationally unique in that respect, in our situation, unusual that it is unpeated 
malt, people expect it to be peated (west-coast style). Globally, there are Indian, 
Japanese distilleries, even Swedish, but ultimately | find that you know Scottish malt 
whisky is the deemed ... others are innovative but the historical cultural aspect of 
Scotland is where whisky distilling began, that is one of the main things global. Also 
the actual country itself: when we go abroad and speak to people at festivals and tast- 
ings, they just love Scotland, they have such an affinity with it, they love everything 
about Scotland, and whisky is that central core for them, they love the beauty, so you 
know the tourism is very important as well, that goes back to the visitor centre, they 
come and visit and have tours. We were in France, | myself spoke French, not many of 
the people spoke wonderful English, | said you know, what would happen if someone 
[from Scotland’s whisky industry] didn’t speak French, they said people just liked the 
authenticity of the accents, that’s all part of the package, the men have an edge on the 
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women [by wearing kilts], abroad people will have kilts at the tastings just to be a part 
of it all. 


This is a perfect example of the use of Scottish symbolism (the kilt, the accent) 
constructing existential authenticity: the fee/ing and sound of the words become more 
important than the meaning. 

The balance between tradition and innovation at Arran is not unique to Arran 
more and more distilleries are experimenting with different expressions, attempting to 
both use their stock efficiently and make profits, while at the same time keeping inside 
the rules and traditions of whisky-making. Habermasian instrumentality, then, places 
pressure on free, communicative expression and innovation. On this innovation, she 
continued: 


At the end of the day you are a company and you have to try to make money. Behind the 
story and the beautiful location we are still a business. 


The innovation of the business and its links with tourism is, then, couched in the 
myths and traditions of Scotland (Anderson, 1983; Cohen, 1985): golden eagles, for 
example, symbols of Scotland’s rural aesthetic and the invented tradition of the 
Highlands, are immortalised through replication en masse on Arran’s whisky bottles. 


Writing about whisky 


There are a range of guides to single-malt whisky utilised by tourists and whisky fans 


(e.g. the famous guide by the deceased Michael Jackson, 2010). However, there are 
only two important annual books that inform single-malt whisky drinkers’ tastes 
(Bourdieu, 1979/1986). The first is Jim Murray's Whisky Bible, written and published 
independently by Jim Murray. The introductions to his book set out his commitment 
to be independent of the industry and his commitment to be objective in his judgement 
of whisky samples. At the same time that he claims to have an objective system; 
however, he also admits to having his own preferences and tastes. He favours Islay 
whiskies, peated whiskies such as Ardbeg, but he also supports independents like 
Arran. He is concerned with authentic taste, but also authentic experience: he does not 
like the use of caramel as a colourant and claims to be able to taste its presence; 
he also seemingly dislikes much whisky produced in modern factories by the big 
multinationals. He does not worry about expressing a negative opinion. On Diageo’s 
Pittyvaich 12 year old, a whisky from a distillery opened in the 1970s and closed, 
unlamented, a few years later, he writes (Murray, 2008, p. 191): “From fire water to 
cloying undrinkability. What amazes me is not that this is such bad whisky: we have 
long known that Pittyvaich can be as grim as it gets. It’s the fact they bother bottling 
it and inflicting it on the public’. 

The marketing officer at Arran believed that Jim Murray was ‘important for our 
marketing ... a lot of people come to festivals that have their Whisky Bibles, and 
people that only drink a whisky that has a good score ... it’s not the be all and end all 
for Arran, it’s something to be used when we get a good score’. Murray’s scores, then, 
were seen by potential consumers of whisky as something unfettered by the industry, 
something more authentic, something that reflected Murray’s communicative free- 
dom. Yet at the same time, the industry was quick to use Murray’s scores in their 
instrumental marketing when it helped them sell their products. 
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The secend annual book is the Malt Whisky Yearbook. This is newer than the 
Whisky Bible and is also independently published. Its editor is a European fan and 
collector of single-malt whisky, Ingvar Ronde. It uses full-colour, glossy photographs 
that promote Scotland and whisky together in a ‘tartanic’ landscape of heather hills, 
lochs and white distillery buildings. It is mach more supportive of all whiskies and 
whisky makers and does not say a bad wore about any distillery’s bottlings. One of 
the whiskies loathed by Jim Murray is Diageo’s Dufftown (“Rubbery, syrupy and 
sickly sweet’ — Murray, 2007, p. 90). On the same Dufftown 12 year old, the Yearbook 
(Ronde, 2008, p. 115) says: ‘Honeycomb and tinned peach and apricot in syrup on the 
nose, sharp and spicy clean barley on the palate, with some bitter orange notes in 
towards the finish’. 

Of course, another important source of information for whisky fans is Internet. 
Hundreds of discussions take place on whisky website forums where new products are 
tested against the desire for authenticity, purity and taste. The forums allow users to 
exchange knowledge and stories about distilleries and to express opinions on all 
aspects of the industry. One discussion, for example, concerned the true whisky 
fan and the way in which that fan was able or not to rise above the ‘mock-Jockery’ 
(cf., Blaikie, 2010; Hague, 1994) of whisky packaging: the rural aesthetic of the 
Scotland of hills, heather and deer (often with some flourish of tartan) that appear on 
every other advert for Scottish whisky, even for whiskies produced in blending 
factories in Glasgow or matured in Kilmarnock. The first forum user was clear about 
the canniness of the whisky fans on the forum, facilitated by their good knowledge and 
taste: 


To us that registered on a forum and talk about whisky, we may not be swayed by a 
package mostly because either we tried it, had something similar, had a sample, read 
some tasting notes, or read anything in general about it. (yello to mello, Whisky 
Packaging, whisky chat forum, whiskywhiskywhisky.com, | June 2009) 


This brought two telling responses. The first from someone identified as Nick Brown, 
countered that ‘I know some of us on whisky forums like to think that we are above 
the marketing tricks. I promise you, we aren’t ... Ifanything, we are even more suscep- 
tible since we exchange lots of the marketing information between ourselves’ (Nick 
Brown, Whisky Packaging, whisky chat forum, www.whiskywhiskywhisky.com, 
accessed 2 June 2009). This user was clearly aware that knowledge and experience did 
not inoculate anyone against the disease of marketing, especially that associated with 
authenticity of Scottishness and purity. The other response contrasted expert taste with 
a stereotyped view of hoi polloi in lesser, foreign countries and argued: 


When we consider that ninety per cent of Scotch is exported and we look at the larger 
markets abroad, it is quite clear from a vast amount of research available, that consum- 
ers buy into elaborate and extravagant packaging (think Crown Royal [and others}). 
Quite simply, a lot of cultures deem this to be a status signifier — quite literally viewing 
whisky labels like designer clothing. They are magpies, to an extent. This of course is a 
large brush to brandish, but nevertheless it is a fact. If your whisky isn’t in a shiny tin 
box on a shelf in Greece, Portugal or the Far East for example, it will be dismissed. (Del 
Sneddon, Whisky Packaging, whisky chat forum, whiskywhiskywhisky.com, 3 June 
2009) 


On the same forum, the idea of a tourist-focused whisky trail for the Speyside 
region of Scotland (where there are dozens of distilleries) was rapidly mocked by the 
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users: not because it displayed any lack of knowledge of where whisky was produced 
(Speyside is one of the traditional regions of Scottish single malt and has its own 


style), but because the users of the forum could not believe that the typical foreign 


tourist arriving at Glasgow airport would visit the relatively unattractive north-east of 
Scotland, rather than the Highlands and Islands of the north-west. The users them- 
selves were all quick to say they had visited many of the Speyside distilleries, includ- 
ing Ones not open to regular visitors, but they saw their interest and taste as being 
something different from the Scottishness of the tourist industry: something different 
from the Scottishness of whisky adverts, for example. In other words, the users of the 
forum were keen to establish their Habermasian communicative freedom, which 
made their opinions more truly authentic than the instrumentalised consumption of 
the dupes taking in by marketing tricks. What the fans believed on the forum was 
simple: they were not fooled by mock Scottishness, and they certainly did not believe 
in the authentic nature of whisky tourism’s ‘authentic experience’. For these fans, 
their own interactions with the Speyside distilleries were existentially authentic: 
encounters that validated their individuality, their taste and their distinction 
(Bourdieu, 1979/1986). In the next part of the paper, this link between Scottishness, 
authenticity and Habermasian instrumentality is developed — but it is also appropriate 
to consider the way in which Scottishness is imagined through the social (communi- 
cative) construction of community. 


Scottishness and the Home of Famous Grouse 


Scotland and Scottishness are seen by the tourists as being made authentic through the 
mediation of the global brand and its relationship to heather, highland kilts, clan 
tartans, bagpipes, haggis and mountains (Anderson, 1983; Cohen, 1985; Hughes, 
1995). There is nothing existentially authentic in the make-believe tartanicity of the 
whisky trail, no moment of individual self-realisation in the shopping centres selling 
whisky-flavoured fudge and sheep-themed blended whiskies. From a Habermasian 
perspective, what is at stake is the agency of individuals seeking to make sensible, 
rational explorations of Scottish history and Scottish whisky and the instrumental 
imperative to constrain those explorations to a commodified, capitalised ‘authentic 
experience’. 

According to the whisky fans on the forum discussing Speyside, mentioned above, 
tourists visiting Scotland do not want to see a big factory on an industrial estate on the 
edge of Glasgow: to be authentic, the home of whisky needs to be a ramshackle old 
building by a river or the coast, where the tourist can hear ghost stories and tales of 
old workers stealing new spirit by poking a straw through the bung of a barrel. So the 
owners of the ‘world famous’ Famous Grouse blend, seeing the rise of visitors to single- 
malt distilleries, decided to create the Famous Grouse Experience (visitor numbers 
100,000 p.a., see www.edringtongroup.com/media/news/pressRelease.asp?id=EDR- 
142009-35-00241, accessed 31 May 2010) at what they called the Home of Famous 
Grouse, the single-malt distillery of Glenturret, which was owned by Highland 
Distillers (later the Edrington Group), which owned the Famous Grouse blend and 
brand. Glenturret single malt is just one small component of the Famous Grouse blend, 
yet the Famous Grouse Experience at the Home of Famous Grouse has taken over the 
distillery, and the hundreds of thousands of tourists who visit Glenturret, thinking of 
the funny animated grouse on the TV adverts, thinking of Scotland and heather and 
the tartan shortbread they have bought at the last coach stop, are seemingly oblivious 
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about this invention of authenticity (Hughes, 1995; Jefford, 2004; Paterson & Smith, 
2008). So, ironically, the whisky tourist makes the Famous Grouse Experience 
authentic by joining the pilgrim trail along with the millions of others who see in 
Glenturret Distillery a mythology of invented traditions and imagined community. As 
the marketing flyer for the Experience explains (‘A Whisky Experience You Will Never 
Forget’): 


Here at the Famous Grouse Experience, we offer a day like no other. You might say that 
a day with us is a whole new experience! It’s all in the blend, Scotland’s favourite 
whisky at Scotland’s oldest distillery. You'll find us nestled in the heart of scenic 
Perthshire countryside, just outside Crieff, at our spiritual home, Glenturret. 


Bruichladdich (independently owned, distillery capacity 1.5 million litres p.a., 
estimated visitor numbers 12,000 p.a.) on Islay (see Figure 1), like Arran, is a noble 
exception on the whisky trail that makes, matures and bottles its whisky in its distill- 
ery. It employs over 70 people on the island. On the same island, the multinational 
corporation Diageo, the biggest company in the whisky industry, runs Lagavulin (2.25 
million litres) and Caol Ila (3.8 million litres): despite their fine taste, these two 
whiskies are mainly matured away from Islay, in some faceless factory, and bottled 
like most single-malt whiskies hundreds of miles from the distillery. Despite that, both 
distilleries have visitor centres (estimated visitor numbers p.a.: 12,000 for Caol Ila; 
20,000 for Lagavulin), where the guides will tell you that it is irrelevant where the 
whisky is matured. Even Bruichladdich, for all its public display of tradition and 
loyalty to the local community, is dependent on people around the world buying into 
the ideal and drinking a large dram. In turn, Islay’s tourist industry is dependent on 
those self-same whisky drinkers making the pilgrimage (McBoyle & McBoyle, 2008). 
So whisky is big business for the island, and the Port Charlotte hotel vies with its 
competitors in Bowmore to demonstrate its importance in the whisky experience: on 
the website of its owners it boasts: 


Convenient for all the best Islay visitor attractions and activities, including the 8 
Islay malt whisky distilleries. (http://www.portcharlottehotel.co.uk/, accessed 26 July 
2010) 


The hotel is a stop on whisky tours to Scotland, and on a summer weekend you 
have to book ahead to eat even in the public bar, as the whisky tourists fight to be 
fed alongside the bird-watchers and walkers who represent Islay’s other tourist 
constituencies. 


Conclusions 


Critical discourse analysis of the texts (Santos et al., 2008), combined with a discourse 
tracing approach (LeGreco & Tracy, 2009), allows some conclusions to be inferred 
from the collage of data provided and analysed. The authentic in tourism is where we 
can see Habermasian communicative reason at work in the agency of individuals 
attempting to challenge the restrictions of the tourism industry. In this paper, we can 
see the importance of arbiters of taste such as Jim Murray or the contributors to the 
forum. Dissatisfaction with the constraints of package holiday brochures, or guided 
tours, leads tourists to reinvent themselves as travellers in a search for an authentic 
interaction with the destination. Unease with commodification leads individuals away 
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from big corporations to small businesses. The industry responds by rebranding 
artifice as authentic experiences, but these exercises are always subject to the tension 
of criticism. So the Famous Grouse Experience may attract hundreds of thousands of 
customers, but the company behind Famous Grouse feels the need to pretend its 
product is as aesthetically pure as single malt; and whisky fans feel the need to 
validate their individuality through taste. Whisky tourism in Scotland, then, associated 
already with a symbolically constructed community, resting on a historically imagined 
mythology (Hughes, 1995), becomes a place where notions of the authentic are related 
directly to Habermasian communicative discourses about the reality of taste, the 
construction of Scottishness and the struggle over the meaning and purpose of 
whisky consumption and whisky production. Wherever authenticity is claimed or 
debated, then, we can see the competition between Habermasian communicative and 
instrumental rationality. 

Away from Arran and Islay, the whisky trail becomes unusual, because tourists 
want to visit the home of their favourite whisky and blends, if they have a home, have 
it in the huge factories where they are concocted. But the tourist visiting Scotland does 
not want to see a big factory on an industrial estate on the edge of Glasgow. The strong 
critique of authenticity in tourism studies is predicated on the wider postmodern and 
poststructural turn in sociology and cultural studies. Following Wang’s typology, it 
is clear that his constructive authenticity is based on a postmodern ontology of 
subjectivity: there is no true, authentic tourist experience and no object by which such 
authenticity could ever be measured. All we have are narratives and stories about 
authenticity and place and critical analyses of symbolic construction and hegemony. 
Only existential authenticity provides some way of determining a moment of truth 
amidst the postmodern pilgrim landscape (Andriotis, 2009; Belhassen et al., 2008), 
and even then such self-awareness is fleeting: the self becomes a Janus figure, inner- 
directed through communicative reason and outer-directed through instrumentalised 
meanings, which are constructed through the purchase and consumption of rare 
single-malt whiskies. Tourism becomes part of the trap of consumption, where there 
is no escape and no freedom other than acceptance of the commercial pact. So the 
whisky tourist makes the Famous Grouse Experience authentic by joining the pilgrim 
trail along with the millions of others who see in Glenturret Distillery a mythology of 
invented traditions and imagined community (Trevor-Roper, 2008). Scotland and 
Scottishness are seen by the tourist as being made authentic through the mediation of 
the global brand and its relationship to heather, highland kilts, clan tartans, bagpipes, 
haggis and mountains. There is no other Scotland, no place that offers more authen- 
ticity, which we can experience (Blaikie, 2010). All the tourist see is the mediation 
of myth and the mythology of the authentic; unless the tourist is able to view the 
Experience through the lens of some supposedly ironic, postmodern gaze, in which 
case the sham of the experience is embraced and loved for its kitsch value (Basu, 
2007; Blaikie, 2010). This postmodern gaze, of course, is itself a product of postmo- 
dernity and postmodern culture: when all things are fake, the fakes become real (Eco, 
1986). 

Perhaps by visiting a single-malt distillery like Arran or Bruichladdich, one can 
feel superior to hoi polloi at the Famous Grouse Experience: but the owners of 
Bruichladdich, for all the romance of the Victorian distillery’s resurrection, are not 
philanthropists. They have challenged the myths and tartan iconography of the 
Scottish whisky industry through the use of modern styles in their branding and 
marketing, they employ local people and make a show of avoiding artificial colouring 
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and chill-filtration techniques, but there is a hard-nosed financial calculation in every 
claim to authenticity and purity. They have a visitor centre, too, where tourists are 
offered, for the cost of entry, a dram and a discount if they buy a bottle in the shop. 

There is still a system, and someone stili takes our money: the capitalist system of 
globalisation (Appadurai, 1996) is inescapable, and authentic tourism experiences 
come with a price tag. Pace Habermas, Wang’s (1999) existential authenticity oper- 
ates in a communicatively rational way, but the rational discourse of authenticity in 
tourism is, as MacCannell (1973) noted, essentially instrumental in nature. These 
incommensurate rationalities remain unresolved. One can see, then, that discourses 
around Scottishness in whisky and whisky tourism both define something fe/t as real 
in communicative experience and something consumed through the apparatus of 
Habermasian instrumentality. The discourses traced in this paper demonstrate the way 
in which authenticity is marketised, how whisky tourists are still caught in a dialectic 
of control. It is at once the commodification of leisure expressed in the brochure and 
the dream of liberty and the choice of the open road in a hundred Hollywood movies: 
as Cohen (1988) argues, the tension between desires, expectations of something 
tangibly authentic and the reality of the tourist’s commodified experience. Tourism 
then returns us to the paradox of leisure: the way in which it is both freedom and 
choice and constraint and commodification. 
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